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THE FRONT PORCH 


A Stringletter Travel group enjoys a lively session at Buckley’s Bar in Killarney, Ireland. 


elcome, Classical Guitar magazine 
W subscribers! We are pleased to send you 
this and future issues of Acoustic Guitar and 
hope to make up for the demise of Classical 
Guitar in print with an equally satisfying reading 
experience. (You can also still find plenty of 
news, videos, and articles at ClassicalGuitar 
Magazine.com, and you'll continue to receive the 
weekly e-newsletter if you have opted to do so.) 
With several thousand Classical Guitar sub- 
scribers joining our ranks, those of you who 
have been reading Acoustic Guitar for some 
time should expect to see us pay a bit more 
attention to nylon-string guitars, guitarists, and 
traditions than usual. As a lifelong steel-string 
guitarist who dove into classical guitar about a 
decade ago and came out of the pool quite 
refreshed, I’m eager to see how many of you we 
inspire to similarly take the plunge, if only as 
an experiment. And never fear—we’re not sub- 
tracting any coverage of customary topics, 
merely adding some new elements to the mix. 
Also new in the Acoustic Guitar mix are our 
musical tours of Ireland, the first of which took 
place in mid-September. I tagged along and 
came home a new man. Ireland is a land vibrat- 
ing with handmade music, baked into a culture 
of conviviality that's fueled, as far as I can tell, by 
pints of Guinness and a cheeky disrespect for 
punctuality. Our musical guide and host, Sean 
Kearns, is a guitarist and bouzouki player pos- 
sessed of a godly right hand, a soulful voice, a 
supply of many dubious factoids concerning Irish 
antiquities, and a uniquely Gaelic capacity for 


making friends wherever he goes. If you have 
any affection at all for the traditional music of 
Ireland and a yen to visit the Ould Sod, I urge 
you to join our next tour in May 2020, which is 
timed to coincide with annual Cup of Tae Tradi- 
tional Music Festival in Ardara, County Donegal. 

One last bit of exciting news, and I'll let you 
go enjoy this new issue. Adam Perlmutter, our 
longtime Music Editor, has accepted my invita- 
tion to succeed me as Editor of Acoustic Guitar. 
If you learn our song transcriptions and guitar 
parts, you can thank Adam for his prodigious 
listening skills and painstaking music engraving 
style. If you enjoy our product reviews, thank 
Adam for many of them; his enthusiasm for 
guitars and his attention to every aspect of the 
instrument are always in evidence. And if you 
enjoy the writing of contributors like Kate 
Koenig, Mac Randall, Martin Keith, and Nick 
Millevoi, thank Adam for bringing them into the 
Acoustic Guitar fold. 

A former colleague of mine was fond of 
quoting his Midwestern grandmother: “When 
you want something done, ask a busy person.” 
If you add the word “right” after “done,” you 
have Adam Perlmutter. I can’t wait to see where 
he leads Acoustic Guitar over the coming years. 

Oh, I’m not going anywhere. I’ll still be 
leading the editorial team here at String Letter 
Media, while taking on a few business-related 
tasks. Let me know how we're doing. 


—David A. Lusterman, Editor 
David.Lusterman@Stringletter.com 
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STRING 


First nylon string for guitar. 
First choice of master 
player Jason Vieaux. 


AG COMMUNITY 


t’s been a year since we made the 

decision to change the frequency of 
Acoustic Guitar magazine from 
monthly to bimonthly, so it seems a 
good time to update you on the impact 
of that change and thank you for 
making it go as smoothly as it has. 

As planned, we’ve been able to 
increase the number of pages per issue 
from 84 to 100. (This issue has 108.) 
So even though the magazine arrives 
less often, there’s more to each issue. 
And true to your requests, we’ve 
added more songs to play, up from an 
average of three or four to six or more 
per issue. 

In keeping with the expectations 
of digital readers, we’ve also upped 
the tempo of posting new items to 
AcousticGuitar.com, with more news 
and at least two new gear reviews 
each month. And since most of our 
articles on topics like instrument 
maintenance or guitar technique 
never lose their value, we’re often 
going into the web archives and 
bringing great earlier stuff back into 
the spotlight. 

In other good news, many of our 
advertisers are wisely taking the 
opportunity to expand their digital 
presence on AcousticGuitar.com and in 
our e-newsletters, while maintaining a 
frequent presence in these pages. And 
that makes sense, as more of us devote 
more of our time to digital reading, 
viewing, and listening. 

The best news of all is that so 
many of you, our friends and readers, 
have shown confidence in us by 
becoming Sustaining Subscribers. By 
paying a premium price for their 
subscriptions, nearly 200 generous 
readers are giving our entire team a 
huge boost—psychologically as well 
as financially—and we can’t thank 
them enough. Their names appear on 
the follwing pages, and in every issue 
of Acoustic Guitar, in recognition of 
this vital support. You can learn more, 
and perhaps join them, by visiting 
store.acousticguitar.com/sustain. 
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Roger Bucknall 


Strings That Nimble Leap 


BY JULIE BERGMAN 


oger Bucknall built his first guitar around 

1959 and started taking his craft seriously 
around 1973 in a small shop on the northwest 
coast of England, in Fylde, Lancashire. There 
were very few guitar builders in that country at 
the time, but Bucknall helped spearhead the 
fine art of guitar making there, and Fylde 
(pronounced “Filed”) instruments became 
among the most sought-after guitars in the UK 
and beyond. 

Bucknall now makes 100 or so instru- 
ments per year in his shop in Cumbria, in 
England’s Lake District—with the help of his 
two assistants, Alex Reay and Paul Ferrie, and 
Bucknall’s wife, Moira, in the office—and 
Fylde Guitars’ impact on musicians continues 
to grow. A short list of artists who have 
played these instruments includes Pete Town- 
shend, Martin Carthy, Paul McCartney, Mick 
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Jagger, Keith Richards, Gordon Giltrap, 
Martin Simpson, Eric Bibb, Nancy Wilson, 
Sting, Al Di Meola, Lisa Hannigan, and John 
Smith. In acknowledgement of his contribu- 
tions to guitar making and music, Bucknall 
was awarded an MBE (Member of the British 
Empire) by Queen Elizabeth. 

Recently, Bucknall released a double CD 
entitled Strings That Nimble Leap (in a nod to 
William Shakespeare’s Sonnet 128), available 
for order at fyldeguitars.com, which features 
instrumental and vocal tracks by 52 artists 
celebrating over 45 years of Fylde Guitars, 
along with a stunning 128-page booklet of 
photos and stories about each artist. On a 
recent visit to the UK, I spoke with Bucknall 
about the compilation, his view of the con- 
temporary guitar-making scene, and his plans 
for the future of Fylde Guitars. And I was 


careful not to refer to him as a luthier—a 
term he is adamant does not apply, unless 
one actually makes lutes. 


How did Strings That Nimble Leap come 
about? 

I'd made an album in 1977 called Fylde Acoustic 
with the English guitar players who were around 
at the time, including John James, Martin Carthy, 
Gordon Giltrap, and John Renbourn, all friends 
and customers of mine. That was a vinyl album 
that hasn’t been available for years, and it’s now a 
bit of a collector’s item. A guy I know quite well in 
the music world came to me and said, “Why don’t 
you do another one?” It was just coming up to the 
Ullapool Guitar Festival in the Scottish High- 
lands, which I attend every year. So, every time I 
met players, I mentioned the idea and they all 
said, “Yes, we'd love to help.” 


PHOTO BY JULIE BERGMAN 


We wanted to make this a charity project 
that my wife, Moira, and I could work on 
together. We decided on Help Musicians UK and 
MIND, which is a mental-health charity in the 
UK, and the Woodland Trust, which goes 
around in this country planting trees. Every- 
body went for it. All the artists donated their 
tracks free of charge. 


There’s a photo and story for every track—a 
beautiful narrative to accompany each of the 
43 tracks. 

Yes, the book and the two CDs are largely a 
story of Fylde Guitars from about 1971, 
starting with Gordon Giltrap, my first ever 
professional customer. And then Martin Carthy 
and John James, all of whom were on the first 
album and I’ve known for a long, long time. 


Your focus has always been on supporting 
up-and-coming artists as well as your 
established professional players. How are the 
new players doing in today’s music industry? 
A big part of what I do is make instruments 
for professionals. It’s more or less why I do 
this, and it’s what I enjoy, from folk to rock, 
pop, and jazz. But I want to be aware of 
younger talents coming through. There is a 
lot of new talent, but the landscape has 
changed. There isn’t the space for them. 
There are not enough venues, and recording 
contracts are not the same as they used to be. 
We find that a lot of young players start out 
and then fade away. It’s like in guitar-making, 
actually, there are a lot of parallels. It’s all 
very well thinking you can make guitars, and 
it’s all very well thinking you can sing and 
play, making a start. But taking it further 
than that, five years or certainly ten years, is 
another matter altogether. Music doesn’t 
make you a living; you’ve got to have the 
business brain as well. 

Just this last year I’ve been on a talent hunt. 
I got in touch with young musicians that I’d 
been referred to and asked if there is anything I 
can do to assist. I don’t give guitars away, but I 
do my best to make it easy, and I can help them 
in many other ways. 


How have you seen the acoustic guitar 
evolve over the years? 

The acoustic guitar has gone through phases. 
In the early ’80s it almost disappeared. 
Economic, political changes, and commercial 
music that didn’t use the instrument very 
much. But it has come back, and the guitar will 
always come back, because it’s so convenient. 
It’s so very personal. It fits the human being, 
the human frame, and voice probably better 
than any other instrument. There are also lots 


more women playing guitars and making 
guitars as well, which is absolutely wonderful. 


What are your plans for the next couple of 
years for the types of guitars you want to 
build? 

By around 1979, I was making 1,000 guitars 
a year. I’ve backed off now, basically to keep 
myself closely involved, rather than having 
layers of people between me and the wood, 
and between me and the players. I now build 
maybe 80 or 100 per year. I will keep trying 
to make the guitars that lead the music and 
show the artist what they can do if they have 
a guitar like this. 


Has the style of guitars you and others are 
building changed? 

Most steel string-guitars have been fairly big, 
with 14th-fret neck joints. You can get a much 
better sound out of a shorter neck that joins at 
the 12th fret, so that the bridge is in a more 
efficient position. It’s much more comfortable 
to play, as well, so I am building more smaller- 
bodied guitars, like my Ariel model. My best 
seller, particularly for professional players, is 
still my dreadnought—the Falstaff—which is 
used on records more than anything else. But 
there’s a huge movement now to build smaller 
guitars, and you'll find a lot of the newer 
builders are making smaller guitars. 


And how has the guitar building profession 
changed in the time you’ve been in the 
business? 

The big makers are still there; they haven’t 
really changed much, like C.E Martin, who are 
making such a range now. They were the 
iconic maker that everybody followed, and 
still are to an extent, and they were my refer- 
ence point. But making guitars is a lot more 
accessible now to more builders, because 
there’s so much information available: books, 
videos, toolmaking companies that supply 
everything you need. That wasn’t the case in 
1973; there was nothing. We didn’t have 
super glue for instance. Guitar makers can’t 
exist without super glue! We can’t! We didn’t 
have routers; we didn’t have bandsaws or drill 
presses, all these things that are essential to 
guitar making now. So there are more guitar 
makers now than ever, and I think we’re ina 
golden age with the flashiness of the guitars 
and the quality of the timber being used. But 
whether they’re ever going to be guitars that 
translate into music is another matter. Players 
need something they can get on stage with, be 
sure it’s going to perform again and again. If a 
guitar is highly decorated and made from the 
most expensive timbers with not that much 


regard for strength and durability, then it 
doesn’t work in that way. 


What are your favorite woods? 

As I’ve scaled back my production, it has 
become a lot easier to use newer materials. 
That is quite a driving force now, particularly 
when I have freedom to choose myself, going 
through piles of timber, looking for inspiration. 
But overall, if a guitar is going to perform, 
Indian rosewood for backs and sides continues 
to be a go-to timber. Partly because that’s the 
timber that acoustic guitars were developed 
around. The performance guitars have either 
been rosewood or mahogany, or perhaps 
maple, and Brazilian rosewood until Indian 
rosewood started taking over. Those timbers 
make the sounds that people expect to hear. 


And what soundboard woods and for what 
type of player? 

I don’t use Sitka spruce very much. Cedar 
came along as a top wood in the ’70s, but 
American makers didn’t take to it because it 
doesn’t suit the factory environment; it’s too 
easily damaged. But the smaller-scale makers 
like myself took to it quite nicely. Sitka is a bit 
too hard and stiff for most of my customers, 
who tend to play fingerstyle. Although if you 
have a guitar with a Sitka spruce top, you can 
dig in a lot harder and get the sound out. 
More headroom if you like. Nowadays you’re 
seeing more of the softer timbers like Euro- 
pean spruce or even Engelmann. European 
spruce, German spruce, Italian spruce, Swiss 
pine—they’re all variations on a theme. They 
tend to be softer than the Sitka and suit 
fingerstyle players well. 


What about redwood? I’m seeing a lot of 
companies, yourself included, using this 
tonewood for soundboards. 

The actual old-growth redwoods that fell by 
themselves would have been lovely to use. 
They are massive trees. One tree would have 
kept us going for years, but we weren’t allowed 
to use it. Then, fortunately, sinker redwood 
came along, and it was reclaimed. It’s a little 
brittle and can be a bit difficult to use, but it’s a 
lovely timber. Even sinker logs are restricted 
now, as they have to be pulled out of rivers, 
which can damage the habitat for salmon. But 
there are plenty of supplies of it. 


What do you see for Fylde’s future? 

Ill keep on making guitars. They will get better 
and better, and I hope will continue to be part 
of the music of professional players. That’s my 
driving force. That’s the world I live in, and 
that’s where I want to be. AG 
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A contemporary guitar great breaks 
down her deft right-hand techniques 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


n an early afternoon last September, 

Molly Tuttle, who was holding a 

spruce-and-mahogany dreadnought 
that appeared to be not much younger than 80, 
showed me the back of the guitar, which 
sported telltale lacquer wear. Tuttle explained 
that the instrument wasn’t in fact vintage but 
was recently made by Pre-War Guitars, which 
had applied a proprietary finishing treatment to 
make it appear as if it had been played for 
decades. “I don’t even know where Pre-War’s 
aging ends and mine begins,” said Tuttle, laugh- 
ing, testament to both the realistic presentation 
of the distressing and to her being anything but 
precious with her boutique guitar. 

Only in her mid-20s, Tuttle is 
one of the great pickers of her gen- 
eration, and a fine banjoist and 
singer-songwriter to boot. She uses 
bluegrass and country as points of 
departure for a highly personal take 
on Americana and has already been 
recognized for these contributions 
in prestigious ways: In 2017, Tuttle 
won the International Bluegrass 


Music Association’s Guitar Player of the Year 
award—a first for a woman—and the follow- 
ing year she received the same prize and was 
also honored as Instrumentalist of the Year at 
the Americana Music Honors & Awards. 

Tuttle, who is based in Nashville, had kindly 
agreed to film an exclusive video lesson for AG, 
and it was decided that an ideal place to do this 
would be Gryphon Stringed Instruments, in her 
hometown of Palo Alto, California, not far from 
AG’s headquarters across San Francisco Bay. The 
location was only fitting, as her father, Jack 
Tuttle, has been teaching various bluegrass 
instruments at Gryphon for 30 years; Molly 
bought her first Martin there when she was 12, 
not long before she began performing and 
recording traditional music with Jack and her 
brothers as the Tuttles. 

Molly was in Palo Alto to perform at Gry- 
phon’s 50th anniversary party, which had been 
held the day before. We filmed the lesson in a 
rehearsal room where the blue walls are deco- 
rated with portraits of jazz greats John Coltrane 
and Miles Davis, opposite West African folk 
instruments and cheap old cowboy guitars. 
Though there was a bit of hectic activity outside 
the room—the Gryphon team was apparently in 
the process of putting the shop back in place 
after the party—Molly seemed unflappable and 
intently focused on the music. She was soft- 
spoken but had a commanding presence when 
she picked her guitar, its brawny voice filling 
the room. The elder Tuttle filmed the proceed- 
ings and seemed to quietly admire his daugh- 
ter’s prowess on her instrument. 

In the lesson, the younger Tuttle, with her 


clear and logical teaching style, not to 
mention her rhythmic élan, demonstrated the 
secrets behind her wide range of right-hand 
techniques. She broke down cross-picking, 
clawhammer, fingerpicking, and other 
approaches through both the lens of tradi- 
tional folk repertoire and the guitar parts and 
songs on her first full-length solo album, 
When You’re Ready (Compass Records). What 
follows is a condensed and lightly edited tran- 
scription of the lesson, in text and notation— 
materials no doubt sufficient for months of 
introspection in the woodshed. 


Whether in your songs or in instrumental 
performances, you make excellent use 

of cross-picking. Can you break down this 
approach on a traditional song like 

“East Virginia Blues, as you did with 
“Wildwood Flower” in the April 2017 issue 

of this magazine? 

Cross-picking usually involves alternating 
between three strings—often the fourth, third, 
and second (Example 1a). On guitar, this 
pattern kind of sounds like a banjo roll. I also 
play three-string banjo, which might be why I’m 
so drawn to it. Because you're letting the three 
strings ring out together, you usually have some 
sort of chord shape held down. For “East Vir- 
ginia Blues,” we’ll be playing out of the open C 
shape (Example 1b). 

The first thing to do is get comfortable 
with that basic cross-picking pattern. Since 
this is a repeating pattern of three notes, to 
make it fit squarely in a measure of 4/4, you 
need to go through the pattern twice, then 
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add two more notes at the end. Now we have 
eight eighth notes (as in Examples 2a-b). 
And once you have that pattern down, there 
are a couple of different ways you could 
approach the pick direction. I like to do it 
alternating all the way through: down-up 
(Example 2a). The other way people like to 
do it is down-down-up (Example 2b). 

Play those two to find the one that feels 
more comfortable to you—the one that you 
can play faster and more accurately. They have 
different sounds, and you might want to learn 
both so you can choose the one that works 
best for the song you're using it on. To me, the 
alternate-picking approach has a little more 
defined sound to each note, while down- 
down-up sounds a bit smoother. 

To play “East Virginia Blues,” start out by 
learning the melody and then transfer it to 
guitar, fitting the cross-picking pattern around it 
[sings “East Virginia Blues,” accompanying herself 
on guitar]. When you're using cross-picking 


patterns to fill in a melody, a lot of times it 
offsets the melody notes, so they’re a little more 
anticipated or syncopated, instead of just falling 
right on the downbeats, as they would if you 
were just flatpicking a single-line melody. So, a 
really good first step is to play the melody and 
fill it in with strums (Example 3a). Then, 
instead of strumming, add cross-picking to fill in 
the spaces between melodic phrases (Example 
3b). It’s a really nice alternative, and it sounds 
really pretty for a song like this, which is kind of 
based on the Stanley Brothers’ version featuring 
George Shuffler, who was known for his cross- 
picking style. 


You get such a big sound out of your guitar— 
often courtesy of what you call rest strokes, 
which means something very different on the 
steel-string guitar than the nylon-string. Can 
you explain the technique? 

My understanding of a rest stroke in bluegrass 
is that when you hit the string with your pick 


on a downstroke, instead of having the pick 
come away from the string like this [demon- 
strates on guitar]—as it does when I’m playing 
eighth notes [at fast tempos]—the pick comes 
to rest on the adjacent string, down towards 
the floor. Whether for playing a bass run or G 
run with a lot of downstrokes in a row, it helps 
cut through the band in a bluegrass setting. I 
use rest strokes with leads on slower songs 
like [the Carter Family’s] “Carter’s Blues” 
(similar to Example 4). That melody works 
well with a lot of downstrokes and you can 
play them as rest strokes to create this big, 
booming sound on the guitar. 


Another right-hand technique you’re known 
for is clawhammer-style guitar, where that 
hand creates a flurry of notes. How did you 
first come across this approach, and can you 
explain how it works? 

It’s more commonly played on the banjo than 
the guitar—you hear it in old-time music a lot. 


Example 3a - “East Virginia Blues” 
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As a teenager I was getting into a lot of old- 
time music and also listening to Gillian Welch, 
who plays clawhammer banjo on some of her 
songs. So I started learning the style on banjo 
and then, when I was at a music camp in Cali- 
fornia, there was a guy named Michael Stadler 
who taught a class on clawhammer guitar. I’d 
never heard of it on guitar before, but I 
thought it was very cool, and he showed me 
the tuning that I still use a lot, which is similar 
to a banjo tuning. It’s basically open G, but 
instead of B, which is third of G chord, you 
tune the B string up to a C—something banjo 
players sometimes do on their instrument as 


WHAT SHE PLAYS 


well. So the tuning on guitar is DGD GCD, 
which has a cool modal sound. 

The first pattern most people learn is called 
“bum-diddy.” Try it by making your hand into 
a really loose claw. Guitarists have different 
techniques, but I use my index fingernail, and 
sometimes my middle fingernail as well, to hit 
the strings with downstrokes. As you're hitting 
those strings, your whole hand should be 
coming at an angle, with your thumb catching 
one of the lower strings. On banjo the fifth 
string is a high drone, but on guitar, the drone 
is low. So in this tuning I’m usually hitting the 
fifth string—the G note—with my thumb. Each 


Molly Tuttle is currently playing a Pre-War Guitars dreadnought with a torrefied spruce 
soundboard and Honduran mahogany back and sides, as well as a Thompson D-BA 
custom with an Adirondack top and Brazilian rosewood back and sides. She uses 
D’Addario EXP17 Coated Phosphor Bronze Medium strings (.013-.056), a Dunlop JD 
JazzTone 208 pick, and a Shubb FineTune capo. Though she played the Pre-War 
unamplified in our lesson, for live work, she has been plugging into an Audio Sprockets 


ToneDexter preamp. —A.P. 
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time my hand comes down, my thumb catches 
that string, and on the upstroke, I pick the 
string (Example 5a). The very first song I 
learned on clawhammer-style guitar—“Little 
Sadie”—uses that pattern a lot. Listen to how 
the bum-diddy pattern fits into the melody 
(Example 5b). 

I practiced that song a lot at camp, and when 
I got home I created my own rhythms and synco- 
pations using this style. From there, I started 
applying clawhammer technique to writing 
songs. “Take the Journey” is a song that I co- 
wrote with my friend Sarah Siskind. When I 
started it, I was playing it in standard tuning, 
with a pick, but I instantly heard the melody 
was modal and could work really well in the 
modal tuning and with clawhammer style. So 
after we finished writing the song, I got home 
and came up with this (Example 6). 


Your song “Sit Back and Watch It Roll” also 
sounds as if it’s in a modal tuning. 

The song uses the same tuning that I taught for 
the clawhammer guitar—again, open G with a 
suspended fourth—which creates an ambigu- 
ous sound, no third in it. One day at my house, 
I was just messing around with the guitar after 
playing clawhammer style, but using a pick, 
and came up with this riff (Example 7). From 
there, I harmonized it and that [the upper line 
of the riff] became the melody to the song 
[plays and sings a bit of “Sit Back and Watch It 
Roll”]. I use some cross-picking on the bridge 
(Example 8). And on the outro I trade leads 
with Sierra Hull, who’s playing octave mando- 
lin (Example 9). 


You’re also obviously an accomplished 
fingerpicker, as is heard on “The High Road” 
On “The High Road,” I’m playing without a 
pick and doing fingerpicking with three 
fingers. I grew up playing three-finger banjo, 
which made it a little easier for me when I 
wanted to learn fingerstyle guitar. But it is still 
a different technique on the guitar—you have 
these bass notes, which are played in a steady 
rhythm, instead of the more syncopated, 
rolling patterns used on banjo. I play “The 
High Road” with a third-fret capo in G major— 
which causes it to sound in Bb. Here’s a bit of 
the solo that I do throughout the song 
(Example 10). 


The title track of When You’re Ready also 
seems to have a capo at the third fret. Can 
you break it down? 

The riff on this is a kind of cross-picking and it 
sounds a little banjo-y. I like using a capo on it, 
so I can get all those open, ringing strings. If I 
weren’t using the capo, I’d have to barre a lot 
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and wouldn’t have that flowing open sound 
that I love on this song. It starts out with just a 
guitar riff (Example 11). 

I’m keeping my pinky held down on that 
high drone [on string 1], which is what evokes 
the sound of that high fifth string on a banjo. 
The high drone is the seventh on the Am7 
chord as well as the ninth of the Fadd9 chord, 
so I’m able to have minimal movement between 
chords, though I do play around with the inner 
voices on the G-shaped chord and with the sus- 
pended fourth [C] on that chord. 


Talk about the rock influence that is apparent 
here and there on the new album. 

On my song “Light Came In (“Power Went 
Out),” the final rhythm came from when I was 
playing around with an electric guitar I had just 
gotten from Collings [an Eastside LC]. I listened 
to punk rock when I was in middle school—a 


MOLLY TUTTLE WHEN YOU'RE READY 


lot of Operation Ivy and Rancid—and when I 
was in a rock band, I learned the basic rhythm 
style of groups like that [plays a power chord in 
steady eighth-note strums]. 


Years later, my friend Maya de Vitry and I 
were playing guitar at my house one day, and 
we came up with the chorus for “Light Came 
In,” with that chugging rhythm. Then when we 
went to record the album, I was working with 
[engineer] Ryan Hewitt, who has collaborated 
with a lot of punk rock bands. He and I had 
that in common, and we thought it would be 
kind of cool to incorporate it in little ways on 
the album. So, I’ll just play a chorus and then 
go into the second solo (Example 12). 


What were you thinking about when you 
played that solo? 

I’m playing a harmony with myself—thinking in 
terms of little triad shapes up the neck. I’d say 
that came out of my time at Berklee [College of 
Music, in Boston]—learning all those shapes and 
intervals all over the fretboard, and always think- 
ing about how to connect them in new ways. AG 
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Davey Graham 


BY JULIAN PIPER 


t’s November 1984, and a folk club in Exeter, 
England, anxiously awaits the arrival of 
Davey Graham. Ten minutes to show time 


the room is packed, but there hasn’t been any 
communication from the guitarist. Hope is 
beginning to fade when a tall upright figure 
appears in the doorway. In one hand he clutches 
a worn nylon-string guitar, a tangled nest of 
strings dangling from the headstock, and in the 
other a smoking joint. Pushing to the front, 
Graham begins to play long, rambling instru- 
mentals, interspersed with breaks for tuning but 
no introductions. It’s shambolic, and by the time 
it’s over many of the crowd have left. Bizarrely, 
that night, when he stays with one of the orga- 
nizers, Graham reels off beautifully constructed 
Moorish tunes, ragas, and blues until daybreak. 

There’s no shortage of stories about the gui- 
tarist, sometimes billed as Davy Graham, who 
died in 2008 at the age of 68. Many of them are 
apocryphal, but they cement the mystique of a 
musician whose influence on a whole genera- 
tion of British guitarists—equally phenomenal 
players such as Martin Carthy, Bert Jansch, and 
John Renbourn—is immeasurable. Collectively, 
these musicians created a body of work that set 
the template for modern guitarists from Martin 
Simpson to Laura Marling—while helping 
extend the expressive range of the steel-string 
guitar in general. 


Graham’s Folk, Blues & Beyond, released in 
January 1965, shook the acoustic scene to its 
core. The album was as sensational in its way 
as Jimi Hendrix’s revolutionary debut 18 
months later. From the jazz of Bobby Timmons’ 


2 


“Moanin” to the haunting Arabic-tinged 
“Majuun (A Taste of Tangier)” to covers of tra- 
ditional folk standards like “Black Is the Colour 
of My True Love’s Hair” and shots of blues cour- 
tesy of Lead Belly’s “Leavin’ Blues” and Willie 
Dixon’s “My Babe,” Graham’s musical palette 


knew no boundaries. 


A compulsive and inquisitive traveler, 
Davey Graham soaked up influences like a 
sponge; Folk, Blues & Beyond was a summation 
of everything he’d heard. During travels to 
North Africa studying the oud, trying to come 
to terms with this ancient Arab instrument, he 
devised DADGAD—which is now, of course, 
one of the most common open tunings. 

Although Folk, Blues & Beyond brought 
Graham widespread acclaim, he was already an 
established presence on the UK acoustic scene. 
He’d notably recorded with the revered tradi- 
tional folk singer Shirley Collins on the 1964 
album Folk Roots, New Routes. The combination 
of his Gibson J-45 and Collins’ English-rose tra- 
ditional singing was viewed as heresy by some 
folk circles, who thought the music should be 
performed a cappella. But Graham’s approach 
to accompanying the traditional tunes was 
groundbreaking, to say the least. 

A collaboration with bluesman Alexis 
Korner on the EP 3/4 AD yielded “Anji” (see 
transcription in AG’s April 2016 issue), an 
unlikely merger of Big Bill Broonzy and a 
Baroque bass line and the deceptively simple- 
sounding tune to which he will always be 
linked. For those that could learn it, it would 
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Unable to perform the 
traditional folk pieces in 
normal tuning and 
eschewing any idea of 
playing the banjo, Martin 
Carthy recognized the 
need to come up with 
something new. 


be their passport to folk club bookings 
throughout the land. Musically both mysteri- 
ous and innovative, “Anji” evoked the dark 
muscle of Delta blues yet hinted at the disci- 
pline of European Baroque and the freedom 
of modern jazz. 


BRINGING IT ALL BACK HOME 
The 1950s British music scene existed in a grey 
monochrome world; only the aural battering 
ram of rock ’n’ roll offering teenage salvation. 
For a while there was also skiffle—knockabout 
American folk songs thumped out on plywood 
guitars, washboards, and tea-chest basses, with 
musical ability entirely irrelevant. Small 
wonder that when Big Bill Broonzy and Muddy 
Waters toured, the bluesmen were greeted as 
emissaries from another planet. 

Like most of his generation, Martin Carthy 
fell under the spell of the blues. If you’re 
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fortunate, you'll still find the venerated elder 
statesman of English folk playing one of the 
small clubs where he began his career in North 
London. They’re his church and always have 
been. This quiet, gracious man has inspired a 
host of imitators. Dylan heard Carthy play and 
lifted “Lord Franklin” for his song “Bob Dylan’s 
Dream” and adapted “Scarborough Fair” for 
“Girl From the North Country.” It’s a debt 
Dylan has always readily acknowledged. Not 
so much Paul Simon, whose version of “Scar- 
borough Fair” helped kickstart his career, yet 
Carthy’s influence went unacknowledged, 
something understandably galling. It wasn’t 
until 2000, when Simon invited Carthy to join 
him onstage to sing the song, that an unspoken 
rift between the two men was healed. 

In any case, Carthy’s taste in music was 
extremely eclectic. He was spellbound upon 
encountering Indian sitar player Ravi Shankar 
in concert, and the pivotal point in his career 
was hearing Sam Larner, a Norfolk fisherman, 
sing “The Lofty Tall Ship.” This sparked Carthy’s 
fascination with traditional English folk music, 
realizing that much of American folk, bluegrass, 
and blues had roots traceable back to the British 
Isles and specifically England. 
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Davey Graham’s ‘Folk, 
Blues & Beyond) released 
in January 1965, shook 
the acoustic scene to its 
core. It was as sensational 
in its way as Jimi 
Hendrix’s debut 18 
months later. 


Unable to perform the traditional folk pieces 
in normal tuning, and eschewing any idea of 
playing the banjo, Carthy recognized the need 
to come up with something new. He’d heard 
Davey Graham playing in DADGAD but admits 
he couldn’t get on with it. His answer was 
DAD EAE, lowest string to highest, a tuning 
that enabled him to play “the English tunes, 
treating the guitar in a more linear way rather 
than harmonic, almost playing the instrument 
as a fiddle and forgetting about chords.” 

Carthy says it took a long time to feel com- 
fortable with the style, but his current preferred 
tunings—C GC D GD and CGCD GA, played 
on heavy-gauge strings—enable him to play in 
half a dozen keys. (His style, he jokes, is Travis 


picking, trodden upon to make it work for 
English traditional music.) 

And it was all worth it. Carthy’s early 
albums—littered with tales of murder, myth, 
and magic, performed with his original 
tunings and unexpected rhythmic approaches 
to traditional songs like “Seven Yellow 
Gypsies”—were truly innovative. 

Carthy began his career on a Gibson L-00 
with aftermarket block inlays bought in a 
second-hand shop for seven pounds, ten 
shillings (about eight dollars), but in 1963 
switched to a Martin 000-18, a model he still 
plays in concert. In 2003 C.F Martin & Co. 
issued a Carthy signature model, the 000- 
18MC, which, like his original, features a 24.9- 
inch scale fretboard and a thicker saddle for 
the bass strings to accommodate his slack 
tunings. The guitar also incorporates a zero 
fret and the type of wider neck (1.75-inch nut) 
associated with Martin’s longer-scale OM. 

During the late 1950s, Carthy was a 
regular at the Troubadour, in Earl’s Court, 
London, a coffeeshop and magnet for visiting 
American musicians. Richard Farifia, Paul 
Simon, Joni Mitchell, Tim Hardin, Loudon 
Wainwright III, and countless others have all 
mounted its small stage, and it was at the 
Troubadour in 1961 that Carthy introduced 
Bob Dylan to the traditional English tunes he 
would later adopt. Fledgling venues like the 
Troubadour would bear witness to the emerg- 
ing style of folk-Baroque, the distinctive 
merging of American fingerstyle guitar and 
modal English folk music. 


American Beat icons Jack Kerouac and Allen 
Ginsberg lent a mystique to the UK folk scene, 
and visiting musicians like Ramblin’ Jack 
Elliott were also hugely influential. Songs 
associated with Elliott, like “San Francisco 
Bay Blues” and “Cocaine,” became a staple of 
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any self-respecting folk singer’s repertoire. 
Cornwall, in southwestern England, 250 miles 
from London with next stop America—and 
about as far off the grid as you can get— 
became an unlikely but artistically fertile 
hangout for aspirant folk musicians. 

Feeding off the artistic miasma centered 
around the seaside town of St. Ives, Clive Palmer 
of the Incredible String Band, Michael Chapman, 
Derek Brimstone, and Ralph McTell all cut their 
teeth there, lured by the amiable Wizz Jones, a 
blues guitarist from Croydon, friend of John 


MICHAEL CHAPMAN 


Renbourn, and a member of a small beatnik 
community much despised by the locals. 

McTell would find fame and fortune with 
“The Streets of London,” but unlikely as it 
seems—although there is a clue in his adopted 
name—he slavishly attempted to copy the 
ragtime picking of American blues players 
like Blind Blake, Elizabeth Cotten, and Blind 
Willie McTell, interspersed with a few Dylan 
and Woody Guthrie numbers. 

Michael Chapman, on the other hand, was 
always a maverick. McTell showed him 
dropped-D tuning and remembers him con- 
tinually breaking strings on his Gibson 
Country Western and using his wedding ring 
as a slide. A man whose road kit still consists 
of “a guitar, a lead, and a packet of sand- 
wiches,” Chapman revels in his use of often 
unconventional tunings and is arguably one of 
the most underrated guitarists on the scene. A 
great example of his unusual approach can be 
found in the atmospheric “Caddo Lake,” 
where his extensive use of harmonics on his 
Larrivée L-05 in DAC GCE tuning produces 
a moody and mysterious epic. 


BLUES RUN THE GAME 

Meanwhile, 700 miles away in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, the club called the Howff—a word in 
Scots dialect meaning a place of secrecy where 
rogues can meet and plot—was fast gaining an 
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enviable reputation. Visiting Americans 
Brownie McGhee, Pete Seeger, and Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe played there, and a young Bert 


Jansch was a regular. But it wasn’t until 1962, 
a point at which his guitar playing far sur- 
passed that of any of his Scottish contempo- 
raries, that Jansch began to make his presence 
felt, hitchhiking to London to play. 

After travelling around Europe, Jansch 
released his eponymously titled first album in 
1965. Performed on a Martin 000-28 lent by 
Martin Carthy and recorded on a Revox reel- 
to-reel tape deck in the kitchen of a London 
apartment, the album contained what would 
become Jansch classics, the stark “Needle of 
Death” and “Strolling Down the Highway,” 
alongside the Eastern-influenced “Kasbah,” 
and, with a nod to Davey Graham, Jansch’s 
take of “Angie”—note the new spelling! 

Over the years, Jansch ducked in and out 
of music—for a time, he was a farmer—but 
his influence across the musical spectrum was 
immense. Led Zeppelin guitarist Jimmy Page 
adapted Jansch’s version of “Black Water- 
side,” a traditional tune Jansch had learned 
from the singer Anne Briggs, into the Led Zep 
instrumental “Black Mountain Side.” And Neil 
Young named Jansch his favorite guitarist. 
His choice of guitars in later years, before his 
2011 passing, was a Yamaha LL11. 

When John Renbourn recorded his self- 
titled debut, in 1965, he used his Scarth 
guitar, a dubious English dance-band instru- 
ment, on which he would adjust the action 
by wedging a lollipop stick under the neck. 
The album was a patchwork of influences, 
including reworkings of blues classics “Candy 
Man” and “Motherless Children,” alongside 
original instrumentals. 

In 1966 Renbourn teamed up with Jansch; 
their album, Bert and John, was a showcase for 
both guitarists. The virtuosic interplay on Eliza- 
bethan-sounding instrumentals, the almost 
obligatory Indian raga “East Wind,” and a clutch 


of self-penned numbers were startling and laid 
the artistic framework for Pentangle, the seminal 
British folk-rock-jazz band. Around this time both 
Renbourn and Jansch also met the reclusive 
American songwriter Jackson C. Frank, whose 
haunting song “Blues Run the Game” they both 
performed throughout their careers. 


MEDIEVAL FOLK MEETS MODERN JAZZ 
“You’ve got me for a while, so it’s going to be 
Celtic misery for a long time,” John Renbourn 
said self-effacingly at one of his last concerts, 
not long before he died, in 2015. This was 
typical of a man who paved the way for the 
British solo-acoustic guitar scene. Although for 
much of his career Renbourn’s early obsession 
with tales of medieval England was much in 
evidence, he was as comfortable with a ragtime 
blues by Reverend Gary Davis as he was Merle 
Travis’ “Cannonball Rag,” Charlie Mingus’ 
“Goodbye Pork Pie Hat,” or a Celtic dance tune. 
Certainly Renbourn’s delight in transcribing 
medieval lute and harp pieces set him apart. 
Listen to pure jewels like “Lord Willoughby’s 
Welcome Home” from his 1976 album, The 
Hermit; “The Earle of Salisbury” (see transcrip- 
tion on page 70), a medieval dance tune by 
William Byrd on Sir John Alot of Merrie Englan- 
des Musyk Thyng & Ye Grene Knyghte; or Ren- 
bourn’s interpretation of “Lord Franklin.” 

In terms of gear, Renbourn chopped and 
changed instruments a lot, but in his later years 
played an OM-style guitar made by the York- 
based luthier Ralph Bown, an instrument he 


likened to a grand piano. Perversely, Renbourn 
would ask a soundman using a Shure SM57 
microphone to take out the bottom end and 
make his guitar sound “as cheap and nasty as 
possible.” In his early days Renbourn used light- 
gauge strings, but later moved to 12s, using a 
lighter gauge (.021) G string, with sculpted 
pieces of ping pong balls attached with superglue 
acting as fingerpicks! 
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Nick Drake, Richard Thompson, and John 
Martyn all followed in Renbourn’s wake, but 
less well known is Nic Jones. A disciple of 
Martin Carthy, Jones was a master of minor 
and modal tunings. A great example of Jones’ 
playing can be found on his revered album 
Penguin Eggs. He plays “Canadee-I-O”—a 


Julian Piper 


traditional song that Bob Dylan also 
covered—in Bb F Bb F Bb C tuning. In 1982, 
only a couple years after he recorded the 
album, Jones sustained horrific injuries in a 
road accident, leaving him unable to play 
guitar and robbing the UK folk scene of one 
of its most talented performers. 


LUCY PIPER 


On our last walk together, by the Clyst Estuary in the southwest of England, my always 
animated conversation with musician and author Julian Piper fell to the considerable 
influence of British guitarists on contemporary fingerstyle playing. We agreed that it 
would make a good story, and | suggested that he pitch the idea to Acoustic Guitar. As 
the resultant article was being readied for print, Julian’s wife, Cathy, contacted me with 
the tragic news that he’d died of injuries after a bicycle accident. 

Like many postwar progeny, the adolescent Julian was stricken with that familiar 
combination of guitar fever and blues disease and, to the end of his life, was never 
far from that gig-worn Stratocaster and equally used Gibson J-45. He had, at the 
same time, a scholarly understanding of roots music that enabled him to write 
knowledgeably about its performance and history, as well as an intuitive feel that 
allowed him to accompany primal forces like swamp rockers Lazy Lester and Tabby 
Thomas or Chicago harp wizard Carey Bell. His love of music survives him in his son 
Sam and daughter Lucy, who are both accomplished and creative players. 

Julian’s birthplace and lifelong home was Topsham, a small town with a long history in 
Devon, and his “local” was the Bridge Inn. The wood-heated functions room of this 
centuries-old pub was the venue for a long running series of concerts that Julian 
organized. The variety of acoustic music styles presented was a reflection of the eclectic 
tastes of the host, and the introductions often a vehicle for his dry, acerbic humor. 

| will remember my friend on long walks by the Devon seaside, waxing eloquent 
over a pint of Otter at the Bridge or sitting in his cottage over tea and passing that 
J-45. These recollections will make me sad that he’s gone—and glad that | knew 


him while he was here. 
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—Steve James 


Another Carthy devotee, the prolific 
Martin Simpson, has evolved as one of the 
most talented fingerstyle performers on the 
current UK scene. Simpson began his career 
playing traditional English folk, but during a 
15-year stay in the U.S. absorbed a hefty dose 
of American blues. The result is a remarkable 
synthesis of styles, including slide guitar, 
jazz, and country that he makes uniquely his 
own. Listen to his intimate solo album 
Vagrant Stanzas to see how this whole thing 
hangs together. 

Meanwhile, with younger performers such 
as Sam Carter, Laura Marling, and Gwenifer 
Raymond; the Celtic wizardry of Kris Drever 
from the Orkney Isles; and Clive Carroll, 
reckoned by many to be the UK’s finest fin- 
gerstyle instrumentalist, the acoustic scene is 
wonderfully vibrant and diverse. Make no 
mistake—if John Renbourn’s up there watch- 
ing, he’ll smile when he hears the playing of 


Perversely, John 
Renbourn would ask a 
soundman using a Shure 
SM57 microphone to 
take out the bottom end 
and make his guitar 
sound ‘as cheap and 
nasty as possible? 


Clive Carroll. The pair toured over many 
years, and with Carroll, who has inherited the 
master’s versatility and technical virtuosity, 
his spirit lives on. 


Julian Piper, who died in September at the age of 
72, was a blues guitarist with the band Junkyard 
Angels, music journalist, and author of Blues 
From the Bayou: The Rhythms of Baton Rouge 
(Pelican Books). 
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Jason Vieaux’s 
musical offerings 
span an increasingly 
broad spectrum 

of styles and 
approaches 


BY MARK SMALL 


JASON VIEAUX 


t’s futile to attempt to pigeonhole the 

musical proclivities of Grammy winner Jason 

Vieaux. Among the world’s most prominent 
Gen-X classical guitarists, he has embarked on a 
musical adventure that includes deep excursions 
into the classical literature juxtaposed with 
serious expeditions into pop, jazz, and other 
musical tributaries. No matter what he plays, the 
music is always brimming with spirit, insight, 
and reverence for the genre du jour. 

Vieaux is in high demand as a recitalist and 
soloist with orchestras, but perhaps what distin- 
guishes him from many other classical guitarists 
is his commitment to chamber music. Over the 
past decade, he has done recording and concert 
work with three ensembles: duo settings with 
harpist Yolanda Kondonassis and accordion and 
bandoneon player Julien Labro, and explora- 
tions of old and new guitar quintet literature 
with the Escher String Quartet. Recently, Vieaux 
has added performances of violin-and-guitar 
duets with Anne Akiko Meyers and Kristin Lee 
to the mix. The diverse instrumentation and 
repertoire for his chamber and other projects 
enables Vieaux to present his audience with a 
wide array of musical vistas. 


A PASSEL OF NEW ALBUMS 

Three new recordings showcase Vieaux’s con- 
trasting collaborations and reveal his capacity 
to master a huge volume of music and deliver 
it at the highest artistic standard. The albums 
include the premiere recording of Jonathan 
Leshnoff’s Guitar Concerto, Infusion with 
Julien Labro, and Dance with the Escher 
Quartet. Soon to follow is a solo recording of 
J.S. Bach violin sonatas No. 1, No. 3, and 
Partita No. 3. 

Vieaux’s musical journey began in his home- 
town of Buffalo, New York, when he was five 
years old. “My mother bought me a classical 
guitar without realizing that it was a classical 
guitar,” he says. “I started knocking around, 
playing by ear until the Buffalo Guitar Quartet 
played at my school. My mother worked at the 
school and approached the quartet saying that 
her son had the same type of guitar.” That led to 
lessons with Jeremy Sparks, a founding member 
of the group. 

“So, I started out playing classical guitar, 
which was a little unusual then,” Vieaux says. 
“Today, kids around the world are starting 
with classical guitar because conservatory and 
educational systems are in place. There are 
also Suzuki and Childbloom programs in 
many communities.” 

Formative influences flowed from his 
parents’ albums. “My mother’s collection had 
records by the Beatles and Motown R&B and 
soul,” he recalls. “My father’s collection was 
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almost entirely jazz. My brother and I were lis- 
tening to rock, pop, metal, and hip-hop. I loved 
all kinds of music.” 

Sparks helped him build a solid technical 
foundation with entry-level repertoire and, later, 
the etudes of Fernando Sor. Sparks also had him 
playing single-line melodies from flatpicking 
books by Happy Traum. “I learned about ensem- 
ble playing with Jeremy during my lessons; it 
was an early part of my training. In addition to 
my solo pieces I had to prepare duo pieces.” 

After high school, Vieaux enrolled at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, where he studied 
with John Holmquist. Combining what he had 
gleaned from his teachers about practicing and 
the mechanics of guitar technique with master- 
classes with David Russell added to his compre- 
hension. “It all made sense,” he says. “I knew 
what I had to do to craft a better golf swing—if 
you will. At the Cleveland Institute of Music, I 
worked for a very long time on technique.” In 
1992, while a college junior, he won first prize 
in the Guitar Foundation of America competi- 
tion. Recital bookings in America and France, 
part of the prize, gave him a taste for touring. “I 
took to the road right away,” he says. “I knew 
then that this life was for me.” 


JUBILANCE FOR JAMMING 

Another important component of Vieaux’s 
playing is that he is a facile improviser, but he’s 
modest about his abilities. “I don’t improvise on 
the level of a professional jazz musician; I have 
to craft my solos a bit,” he says. “I invested most 
of my time in classical repertoire. But when I 
was in college, I played a lot with [violinist] 
Evan Price, who was two doors down from me in 
the dorm. He taught me how to read lead sheets 
and comp. We formed a trio with a drummer 
and played standards and Celtic music. I also 
started writing tunes for that band.” 

He credits that experience with equipping him 
for later work with Julien Labro. The two met 
about a decade ago when Labro was playing with 
a group called Hot Club of Detroit at Nighttown, 
one of Cleveland’s top jazz clubs. “Julien was 
blowing the roof off the place with his solos,” 
Vieaux remembers. “I told him I was looking 
for a bandoneon player to do the Concerto for 
Bandoneon and Guitar by Astor Piazzolla. We had 
a similar outlook on music and kept in touch.” 
Ultimately, Labro arranged the piece for guitar, 
bandoneon, string quartet, and double bass, and 
they performed it along with some duets. “After 
we had created a program, I had something to 
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offer my management so that we could play 
other concerts together.” 

For their ambitious Infusion collaboration, 
Vieaux and Labro arranged multi-movement 
pieces by Leo Brouwer (Tres Danzas Concertantes) 
and Radamés Gnattali (Suite Retratos) as well as 
Piazzolla’s Escuala, Pat Metheny’s Antonia, and 
the pop hit “Everybody Wants to Rule the World” 
by Tears for Fears. They are joined in the Gnattali 
by double bassist Peter Dominguez and longtime 
Paul Simon percussionist Jamey Haddad. On the 
album, Labro and Vieaux blend written parts with 
probing improvisations, give nods to R&B, and 
even work in quotes from Bob Marley and 
Beyoncé tunes in the Piazzolla. The disc ends 
after a raucous jam on the Tears for Fears song. 

The Leshnoff Concerto for Guitar is at the 
other end of the musical spectrum. It features 
Vieaux as soloist with the Nashville Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Giancarlo Guerrero. 
“The concerto had been written for and was 
premiered by Manuel Barrueco,” Vieaux says. 
“He had worked with Leshnoff on the guitar 
part. This album was a live recording and the 
piece is difficult. It’s on the level with [Joaquin 
Rodrigo’s famous] Concierto de Aranjuez. I put a 
lot of time into preparing it because it was to be 
a live performance. It was a bit of pressure to 
make sure it made the cut.” 

Leshnoff’s piece is satisfyingly tonal with 
brilliant orchestration. The opening movement 
features the guitar in lightning-fast scales and 
bristling arpeggios and requires razor-sharp 
ensemble work in the concerted passages. The 
middle movement has the feel of a meditation, 
with the orchestra reduced to just strings, harp, 
and guitar. The final movement includes rhyth- 
mic chord jabs, subtle dialogs with woodwinds, 
and some brash strumming toward the end. 
Vieaux shines throughout the 25-minute piece. 

“Radio stations are playing the recording and 
I am hoping to get more performances of this 
work,” he says. “It’s top-drawer in my opinion.” 
Vieaux is slated to perform it again with the 
Albuquerque Symphony in January 2020. 

Dance, a collaboration by Vieaux and the 
Escher Quartet, opens with Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s ravishing Guitar Quintet Op. 143, fol- 
lowed by Aaron Jay Kernis’ frolicsome 100 
Greatest Dance Hits and Luigi Boccherini’s Guitar 
Quintet No. 4 in D Major, which ends with a dis- 
tinctive Fandango popularized by Julian Bream. 

Each work contains four movements, and 
represents attractive repertoire drawn from the 
18th and 20th centuries. The Tedesco, pre- 
miered by Segovia in 1951, offers the Italian 
composer’s trademark lyrical themes and wan- 
dering harmonies. Vieaux handles its fast- 
changing chords and stutter-note passages in 
the more energetic movements with ease. The 
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JASON VIEAUX 
‘ JULIEN LABRO 


group members are simpatico in the rhythmi- 
cally vibrant Finale. 

Of 100 Greatest Dance Hits, Vieaux says, 
“The Kernis is an extremely difficult piece to 
put together and perform. Kernis has been one 
of America’s most revered composers for the 
past 30 years. As a guitarist, I am grateful when 
composers of that skill level are writing for our 
instrument.” The work was commissioned by 
the legendary violinist and teacher Ida Kavafian 
in 1992, and David Tanenbaum was the soloist. 
At last summer’s chamber music festival, Music 
from Angel Fire in New Mexico, Vieaux per- 
formed it with a quartet that included Kavafian. 
“She said she’d always wanted to play the piece 
again,” he says. “This was the first time Ida had 
done it since the premiere. It was kind of a nice 
full circle for the piece.” 


JOY IN EVERY SOUND 

All three recordings possess an ebullience that 
Vieaux attributes to the friendship among the 
musicians with whom he works. “When you are 
doing solo concerts and concertos, you are in 
hotel rooms by yourself,” he reflects. “So the 
social aspect of these collaborations is really 
great. If someone hears something in the 
musical rapport, I think a lot of it comes from 
the players being good friends.” 

In addition to the ensemble recordings, 
Vieaux is poised to release a solo album of J.S. 
Bach’s music. “I am excited about this one more 
than any solo record I’ve put out,” he says. “I’m 
hoping people will hear that there has been 
some growth since the last Bach album I 
recorded.” The new record will contain the first 
violin sonata in G minor, third violin sonata in 
C major (BWV 1005), and Partita No. 6 (BWV 
1006), also known as the fourth lute suite. 

Vieaux plays the first violin sonata (BWV 
1001) in the original key of G minor, rather than 
A minor as most guitarists do. “I was inspired by 
seeing Barrueco play it in that key,” Vieaux says. 
“T thought it sounded great playing a large-scale 


work of that quality in G minor. I’ve been playing 
my own edition of it since 1999. It was my Bach 
piece for five or six years. When I came back to it, 
I saw a lot of new things I could do with finger- 
ings and retooled the fugue and presto. I feel like 
my Bach playing is looser now; I’m more relaxed 
and comfortable with this music.” 

Keeping all this material under his fingers is a 
huge task. “I play about eight or nine hours of rep- 
ertoire per year,” he says. “It takes a lot of plan- 
ning to keep everything up. If I can get in two to 
three hours of practice a day, that’s great. I’m 
pretty good at looking at a score and pinpointing 
the number of work hours it will take for me to 
learn it. I know day-to-day what I am going to 
work on. For better or worse, my life is scheduled 
to the hour—that includes time with my family.” 

Vieaux married in 2013, and he and his wife 
had a son in 2014 and a daughter in 2016. “I 
didn’t realize how much I was going to miss my 
family when I went away. Having a home life 
changed me as a person. I think it has probably 
made my playing better in some ways.” 

In addition to concertizing, Vieaux teaches at 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music in Philadelphia, and online through 
the Jason Vieaux Classical Guitar School. He’s 
very upbeat about young players. “I feel that the 
guitar is in a golden age. The core of young 
people that play well is much larger today. The 
future of the guitar is in good hands.” AG 
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WHAT HE PLAYS 


Vieaux plays a 2013 Gernot Wagner 
double-top guitar with spruce for the 
outer layer and cedar inside. The back 
and sides are East Indian rosewood. 
He uses Augustine Regal Blue high- 
tension strings with nylon trebles. 
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Bold new designs 


made this a very good 
year for gearheads 


6 4 iant steps” might just be the 

G motto of guitar makers in 2019. 

It was a year in which we saw 
the results of several large makers looking to 
the future of the guitar and daring to do some- 
thing different. Martin hit the ejector-seat 
button on its popular Vintage series to launch 
the new Modern Deluxe line; Taylor built on 
last year’s buzz around a new bracing system 
to debut an all-new guitar that’s unlike any- 
thing they’ve made before; and Fender 
dropped an ambitious new acoustic/electric 
hybrid. Each move stirred the souls of the 
brands’ biggest fans, and you can say one thing 
for sure: These companies aren’t treading 
water. They’re challenging their own legacies 
by rethinking what can be done—and they’re 
delivering some of their finest guitars yet. 

We also changed here at AG, adding gear 
reviews that exclusively run on our website. 
It’s a move that helps us keep up with the 
many cool guitars and products that come out 
during the year and in some instances gives us 
the chance to look at gear that might not make 
it into the pages of the magazine. You’re 
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missing out if you haven’t seen these reviews, 
because they cover a diverse bunch of equip- 
ment that’s definitely worth knowing about. 
We also began looking back regularly at pieces 
of gear from the last few years that perhaps 
didn’t receive the attention they deserved on 
their debut, but have found many fans since. 


Plainly put, the Fender American Acousta- 
sonic Telecaster ($1,999 street) really pushes 
people’s buttons. That’s understandable, 
because Fender is famously good at making 
electric guitars and has a checkered past with 
acoustics. In a few important ways, the 
Acoustasonic is profoundly different than any- 
thing else out there, and we found that it deliv- 
ers on its promise of providing inspiring and 
useful acoustic and electric tones. 

The Acoustasonic’s thin body is not capable 
of producing the volume or full-bodied sounds 
of a good dreadnought, but that’s not the point. 
Instead the guitar uses a resonating spruce top 
on a hollowed-out mahogany body as the 
source for an innovative electronics system that 
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Fender 
Acoustasonic 
Telecaster 


Taylor 
Grand 
Pacific 
517E 


lets players quickly dial up a selection of acous- 
tically rich and exciting sounds, classic Tele 
sting, or a mix of both—all in a comfortable 
instrument that is making believers out of some 
skeptics and maybe even a few haters. 

By jettisoning its Vintage line, C.E Martin 
& Co. ended confusion about the lack of differ- 
ences between the Vintage and Authentic 
series. In doing so, Martin carved out a new 
space for the Modern Deluxe line, which 
adopts such essential ingredients as a VTS- 
treated spruce top, dovetail neck joint, and 
hide glue to hold everything together, along 
with very modern features like a carbon-fiber 
bridge plate, Liquidmetal bridge pins, and gold 
frets. We found that the OM-28 Modern 
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Recording 
King 
Rattlesnake 


Deluxe ($3,999) is everything a good OM 
should be: tonally balanced, dynamically 
responsive, and rewarding to play. 

Taylor rolled out guitars featuring its V-Class 
bracing and also debuted a new guitar shape: 
the Grand Pacific, a rounded dreadnought with 
a wide waist that offers a tone that’s darker, 
rounder, and, dare we say it, more vintage-y 
than any Taylor before. We looked at the Grand 
Pacific 717 ($2,899) and 517e Builder’s 
Edition ($2,999) and found that Andy 
Powers—the company’s master luthier and 
newly named partner—has some vision for 
where he can take Taylor with his designs. 

In the resonator department, for under 
$400, Recording King makes it easy for you to 


Taylor 
Grand 
Pacific 
717 


National 
M-14T 
Thunderbox 


get into the game with the Rattlesnake, a very 
affordable choice for players who want to hear 
some of that single-cone growl and chime. 
National Reso-Phonic recently began offering 
the M-14T Thunderbox ($3,060), a 14-fret 
single-cone offering with a mahogany body 
that’s one inch deeper than the standard 
version. We found that this translated to a 
deeper, richer tone with added warmth and 
complexity that surrendered none of the 
resonator’s volume and power. Add to that 
National’s excellent construction and setup, and 
you’ve got an uncommonly useable resonator. 
With its stable of quality guitars inspired by 
classics from the 1930s, Waterloo has created 
its own niche. This year the Collings subsidiary 


Waterloo 
WL-AT 


lris 
OG 
Standard 


debuted the WL-AT ($4,500), an archtop that 
signals to the Gibson’s mid-’30s L-30, but made 
with Waterloo’s unmatched quality for players 
craving what reviewer Joe Henry called “under- 
utilized color dimension” not available in small 
archtop guitars new or old. 

Farida is a relatively new player on the U.S. 
scene, and we checked out two guitars from 
the Chinese maker’s Old Town series, the 
OT-65 and the OT-25 ($774 and $720, respec- 
tively). The OT-65 is a contemporary take on 
the classic round-shouldered dreadnought; we 
liked its deep tones. We also dug the less 
boomy sounds of the smaller OT-25, which 
takes its cue from Gibson’s LG-3. The Iris 
Guitar Company OG Standard ($1,999) also 


Alvarez-Yairi 
Honduran 
DYM60HD 


explores the small-bodied slope-shoulder LG 
shape in a surprisingly affordable, luthier-built 
guitar aimed at working players. 

Thanks to its flawless construction and 
choice materials, including an Adirondack 
spruce top and old Honduran mahogany that 
had been curing for decades, the Alvarez-Yairi 
Honduran DYM60HD ($2,699) was memorable 
for its silky playability and resonant sounds that 
only come from a quality mahogany dread- 
nought. We took another dreadnought for a ride 
and found that no matter whatever exciting 
things could be said about a double-top guitar, 
the Eastman DT30D ($1,999) cranked out 
snappy, powerful sounds like a guitar that costs 
a lot more. The Collings C100 (from $4,600) 


Farida 
OT-65 


has a relatively deep body—4-3/4 inches—and 
our reviewer, Tony Marcus, thought the guitar 
would serve a singer-songwriter who’s looking 
for a stage partner that delivers tone in a man- 
ageable size. Similarly, the roadworthy Sheeran 
by Lowden S02 ($1,225) packs a potent guitar 
in a small but deep body, with many of Lowden’s 
signature touches and grand tones. 

Making effective acoustic bass guitars is not 
easy, but Guild knows how to do it. Two new 
instruments we tested took different paths to 
bass bliss. The Jumbo Junior has a short scale 
(23-3/4 inches) and small body, while the 
30-1/2-inch scale B-240E uses a jumbo guitar 
shape. These basses impressed with their big 
tones and ergonomic comfort, and at $499 each, 
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Eastman 
DT30D 


Guild 
Jumbo 
Junior 
Bass 


they make it easy to get in on the grooving side 
of music. Guild also excels at 12-string guitars 
and recently reintroduced the F-412, now 
renamed the F-512 Maple ($3,699), a jumbo 
with an arched, laminated back; it boasts a spar- 
kling sound and dazzling looks. 


STAGE & STUDIO 

The era of sweet-sounding, uber-portable acous- 
tic amplifiers is here. One of the latest trends in 
features for gigging guitarists is amps that are 
Bluetooth compatible, so you can stream a 
choice playlist from your smartphone or tablet 
through your amp and keep the party going 
while you go see a man about a horse. 
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Collings 
C100 


Henriksen jumped in with the Blu ($999), a 
Bluetooth-ready version of its popular two-chan- 
nel Bud amp. The Blu shaves one channel from 
the Bud, saving you $300 in the process, all of 
which makes this a pretty sweet option for gui- 
tarists who may also find themselves playing DJ 
between sets at a gig. The solid-state, two-chan- 
nel Genzler Acoustic Array Mini ($699) capti- 
vated us with its excellent sound, small footprint, 
and host of features, such as tasteful effects. 

A good-sounding preamp/DI with basic fea- 
tures can make life onstage or in the studio so 
much easier. We tried out a few that delivered 
great sounds at different ends of the price spec- 
trum. Though it eschews some of the gig-ready 


Sheeran 
By 
Lowden 
S02 


features that many acoustic guitarists find 
essential, like a notch filter, boost switch, or 
mute, the Orange Acoustic Pre ($899) is a 
stereo preamp and DI that delivers a great tube 
sound “in spades without compromise—and 
with a distinct and musical personality,” accord- 
ing to reviewer Doug Young. Meanwhile, the 
much lower-priced Palmer Acoustic Pocket 
Amp ($199) “didn’t have a bad sound” in it and 
it had plenty of controls for EQ and feedback 
resistance in a compact package. 

There is much to be said for simplicity. The 
Sunnaudio Stage DI ($299) exemplifies that 
approach in a stage-ready DI that features only 
basic input and outputs, plus controls for treble, 
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CloudVocal iSolo Choice 


Genzler Acoustic Array Mini 
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Palmer Acoustic Pocket Amp 


Blue Ember 


Ne 
PARABOLIC TENSION STRINGS 


Santa Cruz Parabolic Tension Strings 


bass, and volume. That’s it. Just quick adjust- 
ability in an elemental, useful design. 
CEntrance MixerFace R4 ($349) is a recharge- 
able audio interface and mixer for laptops and 
mobile devices. Its built rugged for players who 
need durability and pro-level sounds in an 
acoustic-guitar-to-digital-interface. The Cloud- 
Vocal iSolo Choice ($499), a wireless con- 
denser mic that fits in your guitar’s soundhole, 
captivated our reviewer by offering a tone that 
was more acoustic-sounding than is possible 
from most pickups. For YouTube videos, pod- 
casts, or video lessons with a great teacher far 
away from home, and good mic can boost the 
results immeasurably, and the Blue Ember XLR 
mic ($99) showed itself to be a smart choice for 
anyone getting into recording. 


STRINGS & ACCESSORIES 
String giant D’Addario rolled out additions to its 
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CEntrance Mlxerface R4 


Kyser Low-Tension Quick Change Capo 


Orange Acoustic Pre 


new XT series of strings, adding two sets for 
acoustic guitar, phosphor bronze and 80/20 
bronze alloys, available in a range of gauges. At 
$12.99, they cost a little more than most 
D’Addario sets, but we felt that the treatment to 
extend life, the quick stability of the strings, and 
their punchiness and bass response on flattops and 
archtops made the few extra bucks worthwhile. 
While we’re trained to think of strings in 
terms of their gauges, Santa Cruz Parabolic 
Tension Strings ($18) encourage us to try a 
different approach: string tension. Coming in 
low- or mid-tension versions, this collaboration 
with Roger Siminoff, the banjo and mandolin 
parts maker, prioritizes a balanced feel across 
the strings and a harmonic output that led 
reviewer Sean McGowan to proclaim, “These 
strings are definitely worth obsessing over.” 
Many of today’s acoustic guitar players 
use instruments with smaller necks and 


G7th Performance 3 Capo 


Sunnaudio Stage DI 


GrooveTech Acoustic Guitar Tech Kit 


lighter strings than what was common 40 
years ago. This change means that some of 
the older capo designs might be too large and 
clamp down too hard for today’s guitarists. 
Enter the Kyser Low-Tension Quick-Change 
Capo ($19.95) with a spring that’s 25 percent 
less tense than the classic model, which 
makes using it easier than ever and less likely 
to squeeze your guitar out of tune. The G7th 
Performance 3 Capo is a lightweight and 
easy-to-use refinement of the company’s 
stylish and functional capos that makes its 
$57.99 price worth it. 

For $59.99, the GrooveTech Acoustic 
Guitar Tech Kit offers a wide-ranging and 
compact tool kit for light guitar maintenance 
tasks, such as adjusting a truss rod, changing 
strings, or perfecting a setup. It makes it a good 
gift for the guitar player in your life, even if 
that person is you. AG 
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READERS SOUND OFF 


AG asked readers to tell us about a piece 
of gear they bought in the last year. Here’s 
a look at a few of the things they shared 
as their best purchases of 2019. 


GUITARS 

Taylor 614ce: “After a lengthy trial-and- 
error and testing period, it ended up 
being the hands-down winner for what | 
needed it for, which is primarily 
plugged-in praise and worship music,” 
—Gredwine&8& 


Santa Cruz PJ: “I wanted an acoustic that 
was a better fit for me and still gave me 
the good tone and volume that | was 
used to. The Santa Cruz is a small guitar 
with a big sound, and it fits me better 
than the lovely old Morgan jumbo | used 
as a trade” —riverbank 


Martin D12X1AE 12-string: “I had 
wanted a Martin 12-string since my early 
20s, and | didn’t want to make guitar 
payments.’ —mborsick 


Fender American Acoustasonic 
Telecaster: “I tried a friend’s and fell in 
love with it? —miguel404 


Hill Guitar Co. New World Player: “It 
simply sounded better and played easier 
than any other classical guitar | tested in 
its price range” —jim 


Gibson J-45 Studio: “I’ve always wanted 
a Gibson acoustic and tried the J-15, 
G-45, and J-45 models. The value for my 
money seemed to go toward the J-45 
Studio” —Padrejohnb 
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1937 National Duolian: “I was able to get 
it and have Marc Schoenberger rebuild it 
for $1,000 less than buying a new one. | 
read about Schoenberger rebuilding a 
resonator in AG, and | live only 150 miles 
from him—so thank you, AG? —bo2walk 


ACCESSORIES 

D’Addario Humiditrak: “It’s a great way 
to keep track of the conditions your 
instruments are being subjected to and 
as a reminder to not let them get too dry” 
—rlf241959 


G7th Performance 3 Capo: “I was 
attracted to its features after seeing ads 
and the review in AG, and | thought it 
might work better than the capos | was 
using.’ —bobwrobel 


Fred Kelly Freedom fingerpicks: “I like 
the sound of fingerpicks and do not want 
to deal with long fingernails. | am hopeful 
this design will give the control and 
sound that | want? —srmac2007 


Acoustic Remedy guitar cabinet: “I got 
the cabinet because it is a safe, humidity- 
controlled environment for my more 
valuable guitars” —Seafiction 


D’Addario Nickel Bronze strings: “I was 
curious about the sound of these strings, 
and different strings are an inexpensive 
way to alter/upgrade the sound of your 
guitar. The nickel bronze offers a unique 
voice that is cool to use on one of my 
instruments.” —srmac2007 


STAGE & STUDIO 

Fishman Loudbox Mini Charge: “I 
needed an acoustic guitar amplifier that 
could be played at a wedding ina 
beautiful remote setting” —Pmtnroy 


Tonewood Amp: “After seeing Tonewood 
ads in AG, | spent a lot of time online 
watching their promos. | feel it was a 
good investment?” —yodaskate 


Cling On Pickup: “I found one for a good 
price on Reverb and liked the ease of 
installation and no modification to my 
guitar. Sounds as good as advertised” 
—joemuchka 


Henriksen Bud combo amp and T-Rex 
Soulmate Acoustic preamp: “I bought 
many things this year, but | must mention 
these two items. After trying everything, | 
found the best acoustic preamp and 
amp,’ —russell 


Audio Sprockets ToneDexter preamp/ 
DI and Roadie 2 guitar tuner: “Playing 
live through the ToneDexter makes my 
guitar sound as close as I’ve heard to its 
actual unamplified tone. The Roadie 2 
allows me to tune my guitars quickly and 
perfectly, even when playing out with loud 
background noise-—I use it all the time 
with all my instruments, at home and 
when playing out” 

—garycparks1 


Genzler Acoustic Array Pro combo amp: 
“Because it’s awesome. I’ve never liked 
the sound of the dome tweeter in most 
acoustic amps. The mini array in this amp 
is a superior idea and it’s the best amp 
for a nylon-string guitar I’ve ever heard” 
—randywimer 


Boss TU-3W Chromatic Tuner: “I love the 
accuracy and the blue-on-black light works 
best for me. Plus, it’s built like a Sherman 
Tank” —paulie.decesare 
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Classical 
Journey 


BY MICHAEL CHAPDELAINE 


THE PROBLEM 


You're a steel-string player wanting to begin a 
fruitful and enjoyable relationship with classical 
music, played on a nylon-string guitar, but you 
aren’t sure how to do so. 


THE SOLUTION 


Have a look at technique, repertoire, and mind- 
fulness in playing classical guitar. Is it different 
than what non-classical cats already do? My 
own journey from Jimi Hendrix to J.S. Bach 
suggests yes, as it leads to thinking a bit more 
like an engineer/manager, even though the 
primary objective remains sharing one’s soul. 


n this lesson—the first in a new series designed 
1: initiate steel-string players into the classical 
world—you’ll focus on retraining how you 
think about the manifestation of music, when 
using your fingers on a guitar. You'll learn to 
make simple changes that will profoundly 
affect your skill level and musicianship. Playing 
basic arpeggios is a great place to start your 
egress over to classical guitar. And, please keep 
in mind that all of the following will make you 
a better, more smooth-sounding steel-string 
player as well. What about the elements of 
posture, technique, and tone production? Let’s 
save them for later. Right now, you just need to 
get playing! 

We'll start with Ferdinando Carulli’s 
“Prelude 1,” from 24 Preludes, Opus 114. This 
was the first piece that my guitar professor, 
Bruce Holzman, assigned me when I was a 
freshman at Florida State University, in 1975. It 
is mind-blowing how much I learned from it 
then—and several times since. It’s simple 
enough for you to make some changes in your 
technique and thinking, yet musical enough to 
be beautiful when played well. 

Here’s what you'll learn from playing this 
prelude: 1) How to play in a way that some note 
or notes are always sustaining, even when the 
harmony changes (kind of like the sound that 
pianists get with that magical sustain pedal); 
2) how to move and position the left- and 
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right-hand fingers in a way that maximizes 
sustain, focus of harmony, and polyphony (more 
than one voice at a time), while minimizing both 
physical exertion and mental confusion and 
error; and 3) how to think about the music in a 
way that will maximize your understanding of 
the above, as well as leading to good memoriz- 
ing protocols. 


To begin, don’t assemble any fingers 
until the moment that music calls for it. In 
other words, although you know that the 
whole first measure is a C chord and should be 
thinking C major, don’t just form a traditional 
open C chord at the start of the measure. Here 
are a couple of important rules that may seem 
counter to all guitar-think: 1) Never place a 
finger you don’t need and 2) Never place a 
needed finger before you need it. Always 
remember, it takes more energy to place two 
fingers than one. Don’t waste energy. This goes 
for both left and right hands. 


Michael Chapdelaine 


Also keep in mind that all notes should 
always happen at the same time, with both 
hands. The only exceptions are slurred notes 
(hammer-ons and pull-offs) and sustaining 
ones (ringing from a previous attack), which 
we will deal with in a future lesson. Take a 
moment to let all that sink in before proceeding 
to the next step. 


Now put the above new rules into practice. In the 
first measure, play the C at string 5, fret 3, with 
your third finger, at exactly the same time as you 
pluck that string with your picking-hand thumb. 
(No other fingers are doing anything yet.) Then, 
place your first finger on the C at string 2, fret 1, 
at the same time picking the string with your 
index finger. After that, pick the open E string 
with your right hand’s (or left hand’s, if you’re a 
southpaw) middle finger, and so forth. Be sure to 
leave your fretting fingers down until the 
harmony changes in the next measure. 


COURTESY OF MICHAEL CHAPDELAINE 


“Prelude 1” from 24 Preludes, Opus 114 


VIDEO LESSON 
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Music by Ferdinando Carulli 
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The second measure contains a G7 chord 
with a D in the bass, formed with only one 
fretted note—the F on string 1. But as before, 
don’t fret that note until it comes time to pick it 
with your right hand’s middle finger. Continue 
in this in this fashion for the entire piece. Play 
it a bunch of times, until you really have this 
new, efficient technique down. 


Here’s another huge, helpful rule—for 
any kind of music you’re working on, clas- 
sical or otherwise: Never play faster than the 


tempo at which you can execute everything 
beautifully and without confusion or error. 
There is no hurry. Nobody will like to hear 
you make mistakes, nor will they care how 
long you had to practice below tempo, so 
that you could learn to execute everything 
precisely and confidently. Go practice now, 
and don’t look at the next part until you can 
play the whole prelude with this new tech- 
nique. You are going to love the way you 
sound when you master this. 


Really—don't look at the rest of the music yet. 
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OK, now that you can play “Prelude 1” 
with your new techniques, let’s take it to the 
finish line. Be patient—this is challenging stuff, 
but well worth it. Now you'll work on recog- 
nizing and manifesting the music’s inherent 
voices. Don’t panic. If I can do this, anyone can! 
Take a deep breath. 

Since we guitarists can play more than one 
note at a time, composers write music for us 
that is polyphonic (more than one voice at a 
time). Although the prelude is just an arpeggio 
study, you must conceive of it as having several 
discrete voices, in order to understand the 
texture and get that smooth, legato sound that 
I promised you. Fortunately, each measure is 
the same in regard to this polyphony. 

In bar 1, on beat 1, you can think of the first 
note (low C) as the bass voice; the second 
(middle C), the alto; and the third, the soprano 
(open E). On beat 2, the first note (open G) is 
the tenor, followed again by the alto (middle C) 
and soprano (open E). 

In a nutshell, you want the note in each 
voice to sustain until it is replaced in the next 
measure by a new note. So, the first note, C— 
again, the bass—will not be lifted or damp- 
ened by the picking hand until the first D bass 
note at the start of measure 2. The second 
note of the first measure, C (alto), will not be 
lifted until the first alto note, the open B, in 
bar 2, and the third note of bar 1, the open E 
(soprano), will sustain until the soprano note 
F in measure 2, etc. 

The only time you'll break from this tech- 
nique is when the fretting-hand finger needed 
for an upcoming voice’s note change is being 
used by a voice that hasn’t changed yet. You are 
forced to cut that sustaining voice short in 
order to play the voice that has to happen now. 
For example, the high F (soprano) in measure 2 
would like to ring until it changes to G in 
measure 3, but the first finger—which is 
holding the F soprano from measure 2—is 
required to play the C alto (second note of 
measure 3) before the soprano changes on the 
third triplet note. This happens again at mea- 
sures 4-5, 10-11, 12-13, and 14-15. 

Now play your prelude again, this time lis- 
tening intently to the movement between 
those voices. 


Michael Chapdelaine is the only guitarist to have 
ever won first prize in both prestigious classical 
(GFA International Concert Artist Competition) 
and fingerstyle (National Fingerstyle Champion- 
ship) competitions. He was a professor of music 
at the University of New Mexico for 33 years and 
performs and teaches internationally. 

michaelchapdelaine.com AG 
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The Pearls 


BY PATRICK GRANT 


ew Orleans-born pianist Ferdinand Joseph 

LaMenthe, better known as Jelly Roll 
Morton, was an early ragtime pianist who was 
present at the birth of jazz and even boasted of 
having invented it. Whatever the merits of that 
claim, Morton certainly played a significant role 
in the evolution of ragtime into jazz. Like other 
ragtime composers, he sometimes used the word 
rag in his titles (“Frog-I-More Rag,” “Pacific Rag,” 
“Perfect Rag/Sporting House Rag,” etc.), but 
other times did not, as in “The Pearls.” Still, “The 
Pearls” checks all the boxes for consideration as a 
ragtime composition: a rhythmically steady bass 
with a highly syncopated melody, structured in 
contrasting sections of 16 or 32 bars. 

Ragtime might have originated on the piano, 
but its jagged melodies would prove irresistible 
to acoustic guitarists. Dave Van Ronk, who was 
nicknamed the Mayor of MacDougal Street 
because of his presence on the Greenwich Village 
folk scene in 1960s New York, was the first 
guitar player to record note-for-note arrange- 
ments of piano rags. Van Ronk’s 1963 album, In 
the Tradition, featuring his reading of “St. Louis 
Tickle,” marked the debut of his foray into 
ragtime, and learning the piece became a rite of 
passage for aspiring fingerstyle players. Other 
guitarists, such as David Laibman and Eric 
Schoenberg (see a transcription of “Dill Pickle 
Rag” in the September 2018 issue), would follow 
suit with their own ragtime arrangements. 

Van Ronk’s rendition of “The Pearls” is 
apparently based on a version that Morton 
recorded in 1927 with his ensemble, the Red 
Hot Peppers. The transcription here is of the 
version that appears on Van Ronk’s 1976 album, 
Sunday Street. This delightful arrangement 
serves as an excellent introduction to ragtime in 
general. An important thing to keep in mind 
when learning it is that guitarists, unlike pia- 
nists, cannot use all ten fingers to play notes 
and must do more with less. That is both the 
fun and the challenge of ragtime guitar. 


Ragtime pieces often had short introductory 
sections, and while “The Pearls” is no excep- 
tion, in his arrangement, Van Ronk omitted 
Morton’s four-bar intro. In addition, he trans- 
posed it from the original key of G major to E 
major. He also slowed the tempo from 148 to 
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116 bpm, causing his version to run a minute 
longer than Morton’s. 

“The Pearls” follows a typical ragtime struc- 
ture of three parts. Sections A and B are each 
16 measures, while section C is twice as long. 
The overall flight pattern is A-B-A-B-Transi- 
tion (four bars)—C-C. As with learning any new 
piece, I recommend that you tackle “The Pearls” 
measure by measure—and section by section— 
before putting it all together. 

The bluesman Reverend Gary Davis, who was 
known for his original rags, stated that playing 
these types of pieces on guitar requires three 
hands. How do we get there? In addition to the 


Dave Van Ronk 


fretting hand, the picking hand is subdivided into 
two more “hands”: 1) the thumb, which emulates 
the bass line of a pianist’s left hand and 2) the 
fingers, which mimic the melody of a pianist’s 
right hand. Keep this concept in mind when you 
play “The Pearls,” whether fingerstyle or with a 
thumbpick and fingers. To further distinguish 
the bass and melody, you could add light palm- 
muting on the bottom strings. 


Key to playing “The Pearls” successfully is using 
efficient fretting-hand fingerings. Play the E 
chord in bar 1 with your second finger on the 


MARC NORGBERG 


fourth-string E, then move that finger up for the 
C7 chord in the following measure. The shape of 
that C7 can be a challenge, but the difficulty can 
be managed by planning in advance. As your 
second finger slides to its destination at the 
eighth fret, focus on guiding your thumb and first 
finger to the eighth and sixth frets, respectively, 
on beat 1. Since your second finger is already in 
place, you should be in a good position to add 
your third and fourth fingers to strings 2 and 3. 

Another potentially tricky spot occurs in bar 
5, as the C#7 chord also involves a fairly non- 
standard shape. However, your thumb, second, 
and third fingers should already be in a conve- 
nient position to play the C#7—just shift them 
each up one fret from the previous bar (C7). 
Keep your thumb and second finger held down 
throughout bar 4, and try the fingerings sug- 
gested in the notation for the melody notes. 

In measure 8, notice the contrary motion 
established by the descending melody on the 
first and third strings and the ascending bass 
line on the fifth string. Try to bring these out 
clearly, with a good balance between the two 
separate voices. 


THE B SECTION 

Bar 11 starts with another interesting chord 
grip—an E9 in the open position. As with the E 
chord in bar 1, stop the second-fret E with your 
second finger, grab the first-fret G# with your 
first finger, the third-fret D with your fourth, 
and the second-fret F# with your third. Remove 
your fingers from this shape as needed to play 
the melody. For instance, on the “and” of beat 
1, lift your third finger to access the open E. 

At the end of measure 12, slide the E9 chord 
shape up to sixth position for the next bar’s A9 
chord. On beats 2 and 4 of bar 13, shift your first 
finger to the fifth fret to grab the flatted third, C4, 
which adds a little bluesy flavor to the proceed- 
ings. Another flatted third—G+—makes an 
appearance in bars 15-16. Play the second-fret E 
and first-fret G# with your second and first 
fingers, respectively, and use your third finger for 
the second-fret C#. Make sure those hammer-ons 
on strings 2 and 3 sound smoothly connected. 


THE C SECTION 

Following a four-measure transition (bars 
24-27), the C section modulates to a new key 
(A major), as is typical in a ragtime composi- 
tion. There are a number of different fingerings 
you could use for the moves in bars 30-31, but 
I would recommend the ones indicated in the 
notation, which should allow you to execute 
this passage smoothly. Your mileage may vary, 
though, so feel free to experiment with your 
own fingerings, and whatever you choose, be 
sure to use them consistently. 


As you approach measures 34-35, you will 
have been alternating the bass notes from the 
fifth to the sixth string on the first two beats, so 
be prepared here to reverse pattern in these 
measures. And in bar 39, though the melody is 
played with double stops, I would recommend 
using a barre at the fourth fret across strings 
1-3. That way, if you accidentally pick the third 
string, you’ll be playing a member of the E 
chord (B) and it won’t sound like a mistake. For 
the B chord in measure 40, you could use a 
first-finger barre at fret 7, but it might be easier 
to fret the sixth-string B with your thumb. 


2019C 


WATCH GUITARIST ELUAH WALD PLAY “THE PEARLS” 


acousticguitar.com/tag/january-february-2020 


In bars 41-42, the chords zip by, so this spot 
might require special attention. To move quickly 
between shapes, try using a first-finger barre 
across strings 1-3 for all but the E chord. You 
might practice these two measures extremely 
slowly at first, so that switching between the 
chords becomes ingrained in your muscle 
memory. That will help you negotiate everything 
smoothly at tempo, which is what playing a 
classic rag like this is all about. 


Patrick Grant is a writer and guitarist based in 
Houston, Texas. 
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THE PEARLS MUSIC BY JELLY ROLL MORTON 
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WATCH GUITARIST ELUAH WALD PLAY “THE PEARLS” 
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Cont. from p. 57 
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Ninth 
Power 


BY SEAN MCGOWAN 


n this Weekly Workout, let’s take a close look 
I at a common extended chord—containing a 
note beyond the seventh, the venerable ninth. 
The ninth of a chord is the same note as the 
second scale degree. For example, D is both the 
second and ninth of C. However, the ninth is 
typically thought of and played above the 
octave in a chord voicing or solo line. It’s 
commonly used to dress up major, minor, and 
dominant chords, and its pleasant yet fairly 
neutral sound makes it ideal for chord voicings 
in many different styles of music. 

When playing lead lines, we can create 
interesting sounds and colors while avoiding 
the tendency to build redundant solo lines on 
scales. Running chord arpeggios up through 
the ninth is also a chance to explore new 
sounds and build dexterity using some pow- 
erful picking techniques—namely, alternate 
and cross-picking, string skipping, and hybrid 
chordal playing. 


Let’s start the first week by exploring a few 
basic but practical voicings for ninth chords 
on different string sets. To keep things simple 
but also offer some variety, I’ve organized the 
voicings into three different registers: low, 
mid, and high 9. In each voicing, the ninth is 
always the top note, but the overall voicing is 
featured on different string sets, so that you 
can play them over the entire fretboard, in 
any key (these shapes are all movable), and 
in different tonal ranges. 

Example 1a illustrates a Gmaj9 chord in a 
low-9 register. Note that the root of this 
movable shape is on the sixth string and will 


Some of these chord voicings may be 
new to you, and a little tricky for the 
fingers to get into. After you settle ona 
good fingering, try starting each chord 
with a different finger and observe 
which is the smoothest-sounding and 
most comfortable for you. 
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sound great when you’re going for a rich, 
earthy sound. Example 1b shows a mid-9 
Cmaj9 chord, with the root appearing on the 
fifth string. The voicings in both of these exam- 
ples are identical in that the chord tones are 
stacked low to high—root, third, seventh, and 
ninth—and they both omit the fifth chord tone, 
which isn’t really necessary here to convey the 
sound of these ninth chords. 

Finally, Example 1c shows another Gmaj9 
voicing, this time in a high-9 register. The 
high-9 voicing also places the root on the low 
string, but adds the fifth of the chord on the 
second string—voiced above the third and 
seventh on the middle strings—and the ninth 
extension on the high E string, expanding the 
range of the chord to just over two octaves. 

You can also apply these three voicing registers 
to any other chord type. Examples 2-3 work 
through low-, mid-, and high-9 voicings for minor- 
ninth and dominant-ninth chords, respectively. 


Gmaj9 chord (Ex. 1a) 


Practice these voicings slowly and thoroughly, 
moving them through several different keys and 
trying them out in songs. Essentially, any time you 
encounter a basic major-, minor-, or dominant- 
seventh chord voicing in a song, you can substi- 
tute that with any of these ninth voicings. 

Now let’s check out how we can use 
these voicings for a solid technique workout. 


When playing through these arpeggio 
fingerings, you'll be crossing the 
strings a lot and giving your picking 
hand a good workout. Try to keep the 
individual movement of the fingers of 
the fretting hand to a minimum—you 
want to be able to concentrate on the 
picking patterns. 


VIDEO LESSON 
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2-5: 5-2 2-5 5-3-2 
3 3 3 5-3 
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Example 4 cycles through the three registers of 
major-ninth chords (Gmaj9 and Cmaj9). If you’re 
playing fingerstyle, use your thumb to pick the 
root of each chord on the E and A strings and 
your index, middle, and ring fingers for the chord 
tones on the “and” of each beat. Alternatively, 
assign a pick or thumbpick to the roots and pick 
the following notes with your other fingers. If 
you really want a flatpicking challenge, you can 
try to flatpack everything, alternating between 
picking a single note (the root) and a short strum 
on the three or four upper strings, essentially cre- 
ating a boom-chuck style of accompaniment. 


Beginners’ Tip #3 


To keep your rhythm strong and secure, 
try accenting the first note of every 


beat, regardless of whether or not it’s 
an upstroke or downstroke. This prac- 
tice will automatically create musical 
dynamics in your picking. 


Example 5 uses the same chords but 
mixes it up with an arpeggio type of pattern 
that focuses on string skipping. Again, you 
can practice with a hybrid picking technique, 
alternating between the pick and middle 
finger (or thumbpick and index) up and 
down the strings. Or you can try to flatpick 
everything, creating a wonderfully challeng- 
ing cross-picking exercise. Of course, you can 
also play these fingerstyle to practice crossing 
string sets in ragtime, blues, and folk styles of 
accompaniment. Be sure to practice different 
patterns and variations on this exercise, such 
as playing the notes low to high, high to low, 
using different rhythms, etc. 


WEEK TWO 

This week we'll explore ninth-chord arpeggios 
in different positions, while working through 
some rigorous alternate picking patterns across 
the strings. Example 6 outlines some essential 
ninth-chord shapes, all with the root on the 
fourth string. You'll notice a similarity to the 
high-9 voicings in these shapes as they ascend 


through the chord tones root, third, fifth, 
seventh, and ninth. Try alternating every pick 
stroke (down-up, etc.) regardless of whether 
you change strings or repeat notes on the same 
string. Not only is this approach a great 
picking-hand workout, it will help outline the 
chord changes in a powerful way if you’re 
working on your solo improvisation. 

Example 7 also works through our three 
basic ninth-chord types with a root of C, this 
time with the root on the fifth string and with 
triplet rhythms. Be sure to play these along 


Beginners’ Tip #4 
Record or loop the chord changes, so 
that you can hear the lines in context 


over harmony. Try practicing it with 
both a swing and a straight eighth-note 
time feel (think of the rhythmic shifts in 
Freddie King’s “Hideaway”) and notice 
how it affects your own rhythmic acuity. 
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TAKE IT TO THE NEXT LEVEL 


In this month’s workout, you’ve worked through the three practice, and each of the five patterns shown here can 
most common chord types in jazz and popular music. offer a unique fretting-hand workout, as well as take your 
However, there are always more harmonies to learn and solo lines in new directions. 


Gosus4 Gdim7 Gmimai9) Gg 
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with a metronome slowly to ensure you’re 
really getting the three-against-two triplet 
rhythm across. Do the same with Example 8, 
which is the same idea, but with ninth chords 
having a root on the sixth string. 

For Example 9, let’s expand our ninths 
pattern to two octaves by essentially combin- 
ing the low- and high-9 shapes. Of course, 
make sure to practice this example with 
minor-ninth and dominant-ninth chords. 
Example 10 illustrates a fingering for G9, 
this time in eighth-note triplets. 


WEEK THREE 

Now we’re going to combine the extended 
arpeggios from last week with scale fingerings 
that lend a potent alternate and cross-picking 
workout in one example. In Example 11, play 
through the same ascending ninth chord 
pattern from Ex. 9, but descend down through 
the G major scale. Example 12 illustrates the 
opposite: Start with an ascending scale, then 
work back down through the ninth arpeggio. 
This one is a little trickier, as your picking 
hand starts to get used to playing a scale, but 


quickly switches gear into more of a cross- 
picked arpeggio figure. 

Example 13 combines both variations, this 
time with the root on the fifth string. Again, 
make sure to practice this week’s examples 
using all three chord types, with whatever 


Running chord 
arpeggios up through 
the ninth is also a 
chance to explore new 
sounds and build 
dexterity using some 
powerful picking 
techniques. 


fingerings work best for you. Example 14 is a 
complex line that starts off with a great string- 
skipping exercise ending on the high-9, 
descending back down through a major scale, 


then shifting the ninth arpeggio pattern and 
finishing off with some chordal hybrid picking 
figures from Week One. Example 15 is the 
same type of example using minor-ninth arpeg- 
gios and a G Dorian (G ABbC DE F) line. This 
one is a little more rigorous with the varying 
rhythms. Remember to take it slowly, using a 
metronome for accuracy. 


WEEK FOUR 

We're going to end this series of workouts with 
a complete lead solo over a 12-bar blues in G. 
As you work through this etude measure by 
measure, try to analyze which pattern you’re 
using from the previous three weeks over every 
single chord. Creating an awareness of how 
the lines actually fit with the chord progression 
will help you when it’s time for you to impro- 
vise a solo, and you’re looking to add some 
fresh lines to your lead playing. 


Sean McGowan is a jazz and acoustic guitarist 
based in Denver, where he directs the guitar 
program at the University of Colorado Denver. 
seanmcgowanguitar.com 
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EXPERIENCE NEW PLACES ... WITH THE FOCUS ALWAYS ON MUSIC. 


| HAVE TRAVELED A LOT, 
BUT NEVER BEFORE 
WITH A FOCUS ON MUSIC. 
THAT MADE THIS TRIP 
INTO ONE I WILL NEVER 
FORGET. JUST GO!” 


LEARN MORE ABOUT OUR UPCOMING TRIPS AT 
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WATCH A YOUNG JAMES TAYLOR PLAY HIS SIGNATURE SONG “FIRE AND RAIN” 


Fire and Rain 


Tackling a James Taylor classic 
BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


t’s been 50 years since James Taylor 
I released what would prove to be one of the 
most enduring ballads in the folk-pop realm— 
and, according to recent surveys, an over- 
whelming favorite of AG readers. “Fire and 
Rain” is a rather heavy song. Its three verses 
refer obliquely to a friend who committed 
suicide; Taylor’s struggles with drug addiction 
and mental health; and not an aviation 
disaster, as is commonly assumed, but the 
failure of the singer-songwriter’s band the 
Flying Machine to take off. 

Though “Fire and Rain” sounds in the key 
of C major, Taylor plays it in A, with a capo at 
the third fret. This allows the use of open 
strings for the roots of chords that would 
require fretted notes without the capo. It also 
makes it possible to decorate the I chord (A, 
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sounding as C) in ways that would not be pos- 
sible with a basic open C chord. 

The heart of the song—a four-bar progression 
that appears throughout the intro and verses—is 
shown in tab and notation in bars 1-4. In the 
chord frames that precede the song, I’ve included 
Taylor’s somewhat nonstandard fingerings for the 
D and A chords—grips that allow the first finger 
to be used on the hammer-ons and pull-offs. Do 
try these, but go with whatever fingerings are 
most comfortable for you. Also, note the use of 
the bVII chord, Gmaj7 (sounds as Bbmaj7), which 
lends a melancholy character and also reveals 
Taylor’s deft ways with harmony. 

Speaking of harmony, another interesting 
detail occurs when Taylor lands on the A9(no 
3rd) and Asus2 chords at the first and second 
endings, hinting at the use of static harmony 
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(basically, no chord changes) in the song’s 
outro. Harmony like this, encountered more 
often in modal jazz (like Miles Davis’s landmark 
album Kind of Blue) than in pop songs, makes 
for a wide-open kind of sound. 

One more thing to consider: While at least 
part of the appeal of “Fire and Rain” owes to its 
spare but beautiful instrumentation—acoustic 
guitar, piano (played by the singer-songwriter 
Carole King), drum kit (played with brushes), and 
upright bass—it does work very nicely with just 
voice and guitar. That said, on the original record- 
ing, the bass plays a bowed C throughout the 
third verse, and this pedal tone, as it’s called, lends 
a sense of drama. You can achieve the same effect 
on your guitar by playing the open fifth string 
under all the chords in the verse; this will provide 
a subtly unexpected transformation. AG 


COURTESY OF COLUMBIA RECORDS 


FIRE AND RAIN WORDS AND MUSIC BY JAMES TAYLOR 


Chords, *Capo III 
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International Copyright Secured. All Rights Reserved. Reprinted by permission of Hal Leonard LLC. 
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Cont. from p. 67 
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The Earle of Salisbury 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


reat guitarists like Bert Jansch and John 
G Renbourn were heavily indebted to clas- 
sical music in their development of the style that 
came to be known as “folk baroque.” In the case 
of “The Earle of Salisbury,” from Renbourn’s 
1968 album, Sir John Alot of Merrie Englandes 
Musyk Thyng & Ye Grene Knyghte, the guitarist 
went as far as to transcribe a Renaissance 
keyboard piece, William Byrd’s “The Earl of 
Salisbury,” for steel-string guitar. 

The notation here is based on Renbourn’s 
original studio recording, on which the melodies 
are reinforced by glockenspiel. But the guitar 
part works just as well on its own. And given its 
brevity—it’s comprised of just two repeating 
eight-bar sections—the piece serves as an excel- 
lent introduction to classical repertoire, whether 
you're on nylon- or steel-string guitar. 

It can be a challenge to play keyboard music 
on guitar, but Renbourn clearly came up with 
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some clever fingering strategies to keep the 
music smooth and flowing, as it should be 
played. For instance, as seen in bar 2, he starts 
off in the fourth position and uses the open B 
string (on beat 4) to buy himself time to shift 
down to the open position for the D chord at 
the top of the third measure. 

In terms of the picking hand, Renbourn 
plays with a classically informed technique, 
using his thumb, index, middle, and ring 
fingers, and running melodies with alternating 
strokes of the index and middle—that is, 
except for on the first beat of the piece, where 
he articulates the A minor chord by brushing 
the strings with his thumb. 

Feel free to experiment with various picking- 
hand fingerings, and keep in mind that your 
main job here is to bring out the melodic strands 
that occur in the different voices. For instance, 
the melody starts in the highest (up-stemmed) 
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John Renbourn 
7 7 


notes, but then moves to an inner voice in bar 2 


(down-stemmed notes starting on beat 2); in the 
last half of bar 7, the melody suddenly appears 
in the lowest voice. Make sure to add a bit of 
emphasis to these melodic notes. 

Take a moment to appreciate the composi- 
tion’s stirring tonality as well. Though it’s in the 
key of A minor, some of the notes, like G#, Ft, 
and Ct, are borrowed from the parallel key of A 
major, with its three sharps. And instead of the 
expected i chord (A minor), the piece ends on 
the I chord (A major)—a type of expressive 
cadence known as a Picardy third. 

If you enjoyed working on this piece, I 
would suggest learning other selections from 
the era; Renbourn’s instructional video 
Medieval and Renaissance Music, available at 
guitarvideos.com, is a great place to start. And 
if you’re equal to the task, try arranging key- 
board pieces for yourself on guitar. AG 
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Super Moon 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


n her latest outing, When You’re Ready, 

Molly Tuttle’s guitar plays a secondary 
role to the songs, but her six-string is front 
and center on “Super Moon,” a bright, 
dropped-D instrumental from her previous 
release, 2017’s Rise. Tuttle’s great facility and 
her inventiveness within the bluegrass tradi- 
tion are readily apparent on this flatpicking 
tour de force. 

The inspiration to compose “Super Moon” 
struck Tuttle several winters ago, when she was 
touring in Sweden with the old-time string 
band the Goodbye Girls, whose repertoire 
includes pieces from both the North American 
and Swedish folk traditions. “I think playing so 
many of those different fiddle tunes inspired 
this song, which doesn’t really sound like any 
one specific genre,” Tuttle says. 

When she returned to the United States, 
Tuttle recorded “Super Moon” live in the studio 
with drummer Jano Rix; cellist Nathaniel Smith 
and flutist Anh Phung later added supporting 
parts. This process allowed a good amount of 
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room for improvisation. “I had a general 
roadmap, but once I got in the studio with 
Jano, we just played off of each other,” says 
Tuttle. “We had never played the tune together 
before recording it, and I think that spontane- 
ous energy comes through.” 

Though “Super Moon” might look compli- 
cated in notation, its structure is fairly simple, 
with three main 16-bar (accounting for 
repeats) themes: one based on an A7 chord 
(first heard in bars 1-10), another that moves 
to D (bars 11-18), followed by one that 
returns to A7 (bars 19-34). After that, Tuttle 
explores her improvised variations. 

Your first order of business is to get these 
themes under your fingers before exploring 
your own. As always, taking things slowly at 
first is the best way to learn to play the piece 
at tempo. (A tip for that: Go to the video on 
AG’s YouTube page of Tuttle playing the tune 
and click on the Settings icon at the bottom of 
the screen, where you'll find a tool for adjust- 
ing the playback speed to as little as quarter 
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Molly Tuttle 
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speed without affecting the pitch, making it 
easier for you to play along.) 

Among the many cool moments of Tuttle’s 
variations are the jazz-informed block chords 
that suddenly appear in bars 61-65— 
a product of the guitarist’s training at the 
Berklee College of Music, where she became 
acquainted with music theory and jazz 
harmony. “I am not a jazz player and don’t 
really have much vocabulary in that world,” 
she says, modestly, “but I do understand 
overall music concepts that jazz players use 
and that I use in my playing as well.” 

Another detail to note: In bar 12 and else- 
where, there are natural harmonics at the fourth 
fret of the G string, which produce a high B, a 
subtle but brilliant textural effect. These notes 
weren’t necessarily intentional; they were pro- 
duced when Tuttle fretted the F} on string 4 with 
her first finger, in the process partially muting 
string 3: a serendipitous discovery. Tuttle says, 
“They were kind of happy accidents that I ended 
up really liking and accentuating.” AG 
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Cont. from p. 73 
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WATCH MOLLY TUTTLE PLAY “SUPER MOON” 
acousticguitar.com/tag/january-february-2020 
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WATCH MOLLY TUTTLE PLAY “SUPER MOON” 
acousticguitar.com/tag/january-february-2020 
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SHOWCASE 


These Grand Ole Opry musicians could choose to use any gear 
on the planet—but they all choose Schertler. 


From left: Kerry Marx, Jimmy Capps, Larry Paxton, Danny Parks, 
Michael Noble, Mark Burchfield, Todd Cook, Kris Wilkinson and Wanda Vick 


THE SOUND OF SOUND 
ISCHERFLER'] © | trororses || We | ARAAAARE 
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SHOWCASE 


DR WALTER LECKIE & 
DON FRANCISCO TARREGA 


The unlikely tale of an English Gentleman and a Spanish Guitarist 


Walter James Leckie was born into a family freshly returned to England from a life with British Society 
in India—with servants, wealth and a distinguished lineage in the professions. 

Following instruction from Madame Sidney Pratten, the tutor to the Queen Victoria’s Royal 
Princesses, he met someone from a quite different world... 

Someone who, as a young Spanish boy, leaving home at the age of ten years to live with street 
musicians, rogues and vagabonds... was destined to become one of the most loved and influential 
guitarists of all time. 

This is the incredible story—of their friendship, beautiful manuscripts and wonderful music. 


Written by BRIAN WHITEHOUSE 


CD recordings enclosed 


www.classicalguitar.co.uk 
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MUSICNOMAD™ Acousti-Lok” Humidity 


EQUIPMENT CARE Strap Lock Adapter 


MUSICNOMAD 


Premium Instrument Care You can finally let go. 


Look, Sound & Play the Best. 
www.MusicNomadCare.com 
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Buy this useful tool and many 
other gig bag essentials at 


store.AcousticGuitar.com/gear 
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Stephan Connor scrapes the binding and purfling on a new guitar. 


Portraits of an Artist 


BY EMILE MENASCHE 


ape Cod, Massachusetts—based luthier 
Stephan Connor has built a world-class 
reputation by taking a fresh approach to what 
may be the most traditional branch of guitar 
building. Focusing almost exclusively on 
nylon-string instruments (he says “classical” is 
a limiting term), Connor works directly with 
his clients—ranging from established stars 
like Eliot Fisk (who gave the luthier’s career 
an early boost) and David Tanenbaum to such 
younger players as Spanish virtuoso Anabel 
Montesinos—to design instruments that make 
both an emotional and physical connection to 
each player. The ultimate expression of this 
philosophy can be seen in his Portrait guitars, 
individualized instruments that take months 
to design and complete. 
Though they’re visually stunning, Connor’s 
instruments are even better known for their 
sonic complexity, projection, and the way they 


reward dynamic playing—dqualities he prizes as 
a guitarist himself. “If you want to become a 
luthier, my advice is to learn to play,” says 
Connor, whose commitment to the nylon-string 
began when he was studying guitar as a college 
music major. College also gave him an opportu- 
nity to learn woodworking, and the two pas- 
sions later came together at a guitar-making 
program. “I was the only one at the course 
building a nylon-string guitar,” he recalls. “I had 
my personal instrument, a beautifully made 
guitar by Manuel Velazquez, as a reference.” 
More than 25 years later, Connor’s reference 
points are his own sense of tone and the deep- 
dive consultation he does with his many clients. 
As I learned during a virtual tour, his light and 
airy workspace seems more like an artist’s studio 
than a woodworking shop. Sharing the space 
with stacks of materials and racks of tools were 
pieces or art; objects from nature, including a 


few bird and fish bones (“I learn from them— 
nature is the best engineer,” he says); a series of 
guitars he’s building as a gift to his young son; 
and colorful crystals, which Connor himself 
makes just outside his workshop door. 

Over the course of several conversations, 
Connor discussed his evolution as a builder, his 
approach to guitar design, and the one-on-one 
connection he feels with the players who use his 
instruments. “I fell in love with that process and 
the love has grown stronger,” he says. “I would 
be building guitars even if I won the lottery.” 


How did you get started making classical 
guitars? 

I have been building for 25 years. I graduated 
from the College of Wooster [in Ohio] in 1994 
and immediately went to a guitar-making 
school in Saskatchewan, Canada, called Time- 
less Instruments. I learned some of the basics 
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COURTESY OF STEPHAN CONNOR 


MAKERS AND SHAKERS 


of designing and building a guitar at the 
course. It was a wonderful experience—it 
seemed like magic when you take raw boards 
of wood, watch your hands transform and 
refine the wood into an instrument, and quite 
quickly you’re playing music on it. 

After attending the intensive two-month 
course, I built a mobile workshop—a small 
workbench with hand tools—and built guitars 
in North Carolina, Cape Cod, and then Boston. 

I opened my own shop in Boston in 2000, 
but soon moved back to Cape Cod. 


What inspired you to get into building guitars? 
It combined all my interests. I love music. I 
started on piano, but one day I found my moth- 
er’s old Martin—a 1957 00-18 that I still have— 
in the back of a closet. I pulled it out and really 
liked the feel of holding a guitar and playing it. 


What made you land on classical guitar as 
both a player and maker? 

When I started playing guitar with my moth- 
er’s Martin, I would listen to Led Zeppelin, the 
Police, and the Clash, but when I discovered 
some recordings of Andrés Segovia playing 
the music of Bach, I found it to be transcen- 
dent. This music felt like it was a universe of 
wisdom and beauty! I didn’t understand it, 
but was fascinated by it. So when I went to 
college, I was pleased there was a guitar 
teacher and expressed my interest in playing 
Bach in the style of Segovia. He chuckled and 
said, “Let’s get to work. But you’ll need a 
different guitar!” 

Later in college, I got a high-quality 
nylon-string. Its elegant sound—with many 
tone colors to explore—and stunning crafts- 
manship won me over. I still appreciate lots 


The custom rosette on a Portrait series model made for guitarist Chloe Kang. 


But not many people make the leap from 
player to builder, much less master craftsman. 
I was always interested in art—in making things 
and trying to understand how things work. As a 
kid, I would take everything apart. My parents 
were academics, and they had a huge influence 
on my path in life. My mother encouraged doing 
what you love; my dad taught me to be my own 
teacher. They brought me all over the world as a 
kid and that opened my sense of wonder. The 
workmanship and visual impact of churches 
such as the Blue Mosque in Istanbul and Notre 
Dame in Paris made a lasting impression. 

I majored in music in college. My junior 
semester abroad to Paris was transformative: I got 
to study with an excellent classical guitarist, Tania 
Chagnot, and was inspired by the experience. 
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of steel-string playing, especially Michael 
Hedges, who was influenced by classical. But 
my focus was on learning to play Bach, Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, Agustin Barrios, and other pillars 
of classical guitar. By the way, “classical 
guitar” is a misnomer. There isn’t much music 
from the Classical era played on the guitar. 
It’s more from the Baroque and Romantic tra- 
ditions, and from world music. 


Why did you choose to go out on your own— 
with a mobile shop no less—rather than find 
a job with an established manufacturer? 

I heard that the best classical guitars are built 
by individuals rather than factories, so I was 
curious: Why would that be? Factories sure do 
a great job making steel-string guitars. So I 


was fascinated to try it. Then I found it 
combines a bit of everything: art in aesthetics, 
physics and engineering in how it functions as 
a system, biology in the materials, chemistry 
in the adhesives and finishes, and the exciting 
challenge of starting your own business. 


Did you ever build steel-string guitars? 

A couple years ago, I came full circle and 
decided to begin building a series of steel- 
string guitars. It was fun to come back to what I 
first fell in love with. I felt unleashed—that I 
could do whatever I would like with the design. 
This was a personal journey. I make these 
instruments for my son. This artistic freedom 
led to some of my most inspired instruments. 


Did the steel-string instruments influence 
your nylon-string designs? 

Yes. I’ve found that the same type of artistic 
freedom can be applied to classical guitar. I 
started a new project in which I could continue to 
use the guitar to explore my creativity—my 
Portrait guitars, many of which are shown on my 
Instagram account [@connorguitars]. Building 
them has been one of the most rewarding chal- 
lenges of my career. I use the guitar as a canvas to 
reflect the spirit, style, and soul of the player. I 
make a one-of-a-kind design for the rosette, 
custom headstock, use inlays in the back... every 
part of the guitar is reconsidered to possibly use 
in a creative way. The response has been amazing. 
Now I’m getting so many orders from people 
who'd like me to make their Portrait! 


What’s involved in designing a Portrait guitar? 
The process involves working very closely with 
the guitarists—knowing their favorite music, 
art, places in nature, personality, everything. 
It’s a unique bonding experience, and a way to 
celebrate them as musicians. I document the 
process, so the story for each of these special 
guitars can be told. It takes about six months 
from start to delivery. 


Do players come to the studio or do you 
consult online? 

Both. I like it when people come here to hear 
the instruments. It’s important to connect on 
an emotional level. One example is an instru- 
ment I’m making for Ukrainian guitarist Nadia 
Kossinskaja. It has a unique cutaway what was 
challenging to design and build. The goal was 
to give her upper-fret access without taking 
away too much box volume. The inlays have an 
M.C. Escher-inspired hearts motif. I always 
keep the players posted with updates on the 
progress of their guitars. Her dad is in the 
hospital, and she says the updates have helped 
her deal with the stress. 


During the virtual tour, you showed a 
guitar you built for Chloe Kang. What 
inspired the design? 

Chloe is from South Korea and is studying with 
Eliot Fisk at the New England Conservatory. 
She told me that she felt homesick. I asked her 
what she missed most, and she said she loved 
to look go outside and look at the stars with her 
dad. So I created a star-shaped side portal and 
put a star inlay pattern on the back. Nestled 
among the stars is a crescent moon, which 
looks like a C for Chloe. When she saw it, she 
told me it reminded her of a necklace her 
mother had given her. 


Moving from the Portrait guitars to your 
general approach, what are your design goals? 
I want an exciting instrument to play. It should 
be responsive, have good projection, and excel- 
lent playability. I put a small amount of radius 
into my fingerboards and spend a lot of time 
working the action. But most important to me 
is a singing quality to the trebles. 


Is that a challenge for nylon-strings? 

Steel-string guitars are easier to build. The 
strings inherently have sustain. But nylon-string 
guitars are a trickier equation to get a great 
sound. Perhaps that’s why almost all concert 
classical guitarists play instruments built by indi- 
vidual luthiers. Lately, I want more than a great 
projecting instrument; I want complexity in the 
voice, so the player is drawn to the instrument to 
explore new ways of phrasing and expressing 
themselves. I also want the guitars to be built 
with love and individual care. It shows when 
something is made with love. The player feeds 
off that and appreciates it no matter what type 
of guitar—steel-string, nylon-string, or archtop. 


What are your favorite materials? 

In general, I prefer spruce because it has the 
most tone colors as you move the right hand 
from the bridge up toward the fretboard. I have 
developed my own bracing patterns, influenced 
by biomimicry [the design and production of 
materials, structures, and systems that are 
modeled on biological entities and processes] 
using the principle of bones—light and strong— 
to carve away the inessential. 

The quality of the soundboard, bracing, and 
craftsmanship are really important. I travel to 
Europe to select the best soundboard for my 
recipe. I don’t like the soundboard too tight and 
heavy for my design. I want the guitar to have 
a friendly, open sound. Medium-density wood 
gives more of that round, sweet sound. 


Do the soundboard and top define the tone? 
Every part of the guitar plays a part in the 


The Chloe Kang guitar sports pearl inlays on the center strip of its Brazilian rosewood and maple back. 


voicing—the weight and type of wood of the 
bridge, resonance of the soundbox, the finish. I 
can customize the sound for the individual to 
match his or her musical voice. 

The depth of the box can affect the speed of 
the response of the guitar. Looser edges on the 
soundboard can give more bass and a warmer 
sound. The shape of the soundboard braces can 
directly resemble the shape of the musical 
notes. Low and wide is warmer and rounder; 
tall and narrow is clearer and brighter, etc. 


Watching you walk through your studio, 
you seem almost spiritually connected to 
your materials. 

Oh man, I love wood! It’s such a beautiful 
substance—warm, so many different colors, 
the feel of it, the smell. I love the sound of a 
sharp plane, using a chisel. . . . It’s fun! I’ve 
stocked up on woods over the years. I prefer 
hand-selecting and have gone to Hawaii for 
koa, Switzerland for FSC-certifed spruce, and 
California for rosewood. I was able to buy an 
old stash of Brazilian [rosewood] from a 
retired maker. I’m always trying to acquire 
more—always responsibly. I’m also having 
great luck with sustainable woods such as 
walnut and maple. 

Tone and playability are the most important, 
but I also want my guitars to have an artistic 
impact. And I think about the way they feel in the 
hands—the curves, how things are rounded. 
Often the edges on guitars aren’t rounded 
enough. Even how they smell: I always work 
some Spanish cedar into the guitar for its intoxi- 
cating scent. I have been using Spanish cedar to 
reinforce my sound portal, and I also can use 


linings and back braces from this wood. I want 
the guitar to be a delight to each of the senses. 


Some of your designs definitely break with 
tradition, but what about your working method? 
Early on, I put myself through the old school 
challenge of building guitars with just hand 
tools, but recently have been having a great 
time exploring modern tools. With connections 
at M.I.T., I’ve not only learned about how the 
guitar functions, but I can pull off artistic 
design I couldn’t have possibly before, using 
their laser and CNC cutters. 

Early on, I pioneered the sound portal in 
classical guitars—the hole in the side facing the 
player—and now I’m trying to take the visual 
aspect of classical guitars into a new dimension. 
The response has been great. I think of classical 
as a concept of showing an elegant restraint. 
And you can still go to a visually sumptuous 
feast while holding onto some restraint and not 
going over the top. I’m exploring different 
shapes of the soundhole rosette, sound portal, 
and fretboard inlays. 


Considering that you build guitars for elite 
players, it’s interesting to see you’ve made 
Portrait instruments for up-and-comers, too. 

I have many famous clients, but I get really 
excited when working with young talents and 
trying to offer them growing experiences. It’s 
fun to see the Portrait guitars next to the 
players. Two of the most stunning guitars I’ve 
built were inspired by the portrait process with 
Anabel Montesinos and Norwegian guitarist 
Christina Sandsengen. It keeps stretching my 
creativity and craftsmanship. AG 
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HELP SHAPE THE 
FUTURE OF MUSIC 


For the last 40 years, we've been 
helping people who love music get 
the skills and knowledge they need 
to become pro guitar makers and 
repair technicians. Join us and start 
yourself on the way to a career you 
can really believe in. 


Roberto-Venn 
School of Luthiery 


roberto-venn.com | (602) 243-1179 y 


INTRODUCING 


~ClimaCab. 


CLIMATE-CONTROLLED DISPLAY CABINET 


From the artisan makers at Acoustic Remedy comes a 
one-of-its-kind case that flawlessy integrates stunning 3 
Amish craftsmanship with new, state-of-the-art features: 


SIZES 
H ™ 

ClimaControl Technology 

Automatic, year-round humidity control by using 2-12 

either the Boveda Two-Way Humidification System or INSTRUMENTS 

digital powered humidifier combined with patented 

gasket/magnet that provides guaranteed seal. 

ProHang Display System ‘A 

Multi-functional hanging system with innovative rail 

& slat wall options to secure any instrument and phase late 

allow for multiple display configurations. 

LED Powert Lighting SY 

Dimmable, remote-controlled, efficient LED lighting 

discreetly and perfectly showcases all of the CUSTOMIZABLE 

exquisite details of your instruments. FEATURES 

A USE CODE 

www.acousticremedycases.com/AGM — ,ema0%OFF 


{, SOLIDGROUND 


STANDS 


Your fine guitar deserves 
a fine stand 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


A modest studio setup with fishing line attached at the tuners. 


Through the Lens 


Taking great guitar photographs-with or without specialized equipment 


BY ALEX RUEB 


ne of the great pleasures of owning guitars 
O is that they are often nearly as satisfying to 
simply admire for their beauty and character as 
they are to play. Elegant lines and arched surfaces 
come together to form iconic shapes, making 
guitars excellent subjects for those of us who 
fancy ourselves photographers. If you’re looking 
to try your hand at instrument photography, 
whether for personal pleasure or for creating 
compelling images for selling instruments online, 
the following tips will help you get started and 
get the most out of your images. 


GEAR UP 
As a guitarist, it should come as no 
surprise that a favorite subject of fixation in the 


photography world is gear. With excellent offer- 
ings from companies such as Canon, Nikon, 
Sony, and Fuji, there is a plethora of camera 
choices ranging from point-and-shoot models to 
DSLRs to newer mirrorless designs. While you 
might assume that owning a professional-grade 
camera is the first step in taking great instru- 
ment photos, recent advances in digital imaging 
technology have made even the most entry- 
level offerings surprisingly capable. We live in 
an age where even ordinary smartphones boast 
12-megapixel cameras, which is more than 
enough resolution to produce great results. 

If you do make the decision to invest in a 
dedicated camera, keep in mind that many of 
the features found in professional models aren’t 


strictly necessary to get started with instrument 
photography. A good rule of thumb is to go with 
a camera you can reasonably afford and move 
up as you gain experience. However, if you 
want interchangeable lenses, richer color, 
improved low-light performance, and the 
ability to trigger external lighting gear, consider 
moving up to a higher-level model. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 

Shooting in the right lighting conditions 
is a key element in most any area of photog- 
raphy, and guitars are no exception. Whether 
you plan to capture your guitar in natural 
light or another external source, the key to 
flattering results often lies in using soft light. 
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PHOTOS BY ALEX RUEB 


HERE’S HOW 


There are many ways to soften your light 
source, ranging from simple DIY solutions to 
high-end specialty products. 

A reflector is an inexpensive yet indispens- 
able tool for more diffused and even lighting. 
Reflectors can serve a number of different pur- 
poses but are most frequently used to bounce 
light from a primary source, either to add more 
fill light onto darker areas of your image or to 
soften hard light. Something as simple as a 
large piece of white foam-core board, which 
can be found for a few dollars at most office 
supply stores, makes for a good reflector and 
can also be used to avoid unwanted reflections 
in glossy finishes or metal hardware compo- 
nents such as tuning keys. 

Another great option for softening your 
light source is through the use of semi-trans- 
parent diffusion material, which can be pur- 
chased from a camera supply store at a 
minimal expense. By avoiding the harsh con- 
trast that comes from a direct light source, 
virtually any light source can be made more 
flattering and will make a world of difference 
in your photos. 

If you really want to take your work to the 
next level, using external flash units or speed- 
lights modified with either softboxes or 
umbrellas (preferably medium or large) will 
soften the light even further, while giving you 
more control of the light output for greater 
tonal balance. There are a number of inexpen- 
sive speedlights available on the market that 
do a fantastic job, some of which have built-in 
wireless trigger support for leading camera 
brands. Like with most gear, you will shell out 
significantly more bills for name-brand items, 
but great results can still be had from more 
affordable alternatives. 


SET THE SCENE 

The background or setting you choose to 
frame your instrument can have a big impact 
on the mood of your image, and thus presents 
a great opportunity to infuse some creativity 
into your work. For a more polished look, a roll 
of wide paper (which can be found in a variety 
of colors at your local photo supply house) can 
be used to create a seamless backdrop. A guitar 
can be arranged to stand upright by running 
fishing line from a tuner on each side of the 
peghead to an overhead support such as a hori- 
zontal rod, which is often less distracting than 
an instrument stand. A higher-strength line is 
advisable for obvious reasons. 

For a more natural feel, there are many dif- 
ferent background options. You might prop 
your guitar up against a leather chair or posi- 
tion it in a music-related setting such as a home 
studio or writing nook. In general, it’s best to 
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Intentional glare can add dimension to the body. 


®200cece 


avoid busy, high-contrast backgrounds that 
could distract the viewer from your subject. 
Photographing outdoors is also a great 
option that will give you an entirely different 
vibe. Try shooting your guitar in, say, a wild- 
flower meadow or leaning against a rustic 
wooden fence. An overcast day will provide the 
best quality of light, and you can also use a 
reflector to diffuse harsh direct sunlight. 


Many guitars have instantly recognizable 
silhouettes, so it’s important to represent them 
accurately. If your camera supports interchange- 
able lenses or has an optical zoom feature, a 
focal length between 50mm and 100mm (or 
equivalent, which may vary depending on the 
size of your camera sensor) is generally a good 
place to start. Wide-angle lenses, while great for 
many applications, can skew the shape of your 
subject in an unflattering way. 

For close-in shots, think about a feature or 
aspect that you’d like to emphasize and 
compose the shot so that the viewer’s eye is 
drawn to that point of interest. A wider aper- 
ture can create a shallow depth-of-field that 


Soft, even lighting draws focus to the details. 


subtly limits the focus to a particular area. 
You can draw further emphasis to an area by 
adding selective contrast, sharpening, a 
vignette, or even subtle blur effects in readily 
available post-processing applications, even 
on your smartphone. 


Whether you plan to 
capture your guitar in 
natural light or another 
external light source, 
the key to flattering 
results often lies in 
using soft light. 


If you’re going for a studio look, it can be 
helpful to position the guitar off the ground, 
such as on a table top, which will allow you to 
get below the guitar and shoot at an upward 
angle. This is often more flattering than a 
downward angle. 


al 


Unwanted reflections and uneven lighting detract 
from the image. 


Working with glossy, reflective finishes can be 
tricky in terms of keeping yourself out of the 
shot, but incorporating glare as an intentional 
aspect of your images can really set your photos 
apart from the pack. You can use glare to accen- 
tuate or add interest to a particular surface, 
making the instrument appear more lush and 
three-dimensional. Move around the guitar and 
study how the glare and reflections are affected 
as you change position. The white surface of a 
strategically placed reflector or softbox can create 
a visually pleasing glare area that will enhance 
the image rather than detract from it. 

While composing your shot, tune out the 
details of the guitar for a moment and con- 
sider the basic lines and shapes that fill the 
frame. Rotate the camera and try angles so 
that the guitar’s lines create a nicely balanced 
and artful composition. Spend some time 
looking at the guitar from various vantage 
points before firing off any shots. The right 
angles can make all the difference. 


Alex Rueb, Marketing and Technology Manager 
at Collings Guitars, has photographed all of the 
instruments seen at collingsguitars.com. 


Wide angle lenses can skew the shape of the 


instrument. 
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ASK THE EXPERT 


Basses 
and 
Trebles 


Everything you always 
wanted to know about 
nylon guitar strings 

BY MARTIN KEITH 


I’ve been a steel-string player for 

years, but just got my first nylon- 

string guitar. I want to figure out 
what strings will work best for me, but the 
names and tensions are confusing. Can you help 
clarify things?—Rebecca P, via email 


Thanks for the question! Rest 

assured—you are not alone. Players 

who come from the steel-string 
world are accustomed to the relatively simple 
system of numbered gauges (12s, 13s, etc.) 
standard among manufacturers. By compar- 
ison, the naming convention for nylon-string 
sets is a bit more poetic, and not quite as 
easily portable from one brand to another. 
The weights of string sets are usually indi- 
cated with terms such as medium hard, hard, 
and extra hard. To add to the confusion, many 
of these sets overlap in unpredictable ways— 
for example, La Bella’s upscale Argento line 
includes the same second- and third-string 
gauges in all three available weights. 

Nylon-string sets also have wider variation 
in materials than steel strings, in all three 
main areas of construction: the core, the wrap, 
and the plain string. Let’s take a quick look at 
the differences available for each, along with 
some useful terminology. 

Unlike steel strings, nylon sets usually 
have three wound strings (known as basses) 
and three plain strings (called trebles). The 
basses are wound with a metal wrap wire over 
a stranded filament core, made from either 
nylon or a blend of other synthetic fibers 
(such as in D’Addario’s Pro-Arté Dynacore 
line). The alloys used for the wraps vary and 


GUITAR 


ano GREATER TONAL RANG 


can have a big impact on the tone and 
response of the string. String manufacturers 
use wrap alloys ranging from traditional 
80/20 bronze to more exotic choices, even 
pure silver in the case of La Bella’s Argentos. 
At the dawn of the modern era of guitar, 
the only choice for treble strings was gut, 
usually sheep intestine. As an organic mate- 
rial, gut presents some difficulties—it will 
react to heat and humidity, causing tuning 
instability. During World War II, the supply of 
natural gut was restricted, as it was also the 
preferred material for medical sutures. In 
response to this shortage, the Augustine string 
company, in collaboration with E. & O. Mari/ 
La Bella and with input from classical guitar 


CLASSICAL 


NORMAL — 
TENSION — 


legend Andrés Segovia, developed nylon 
trebles and formally introduced them to the 
market in 1948. Other makers soon followed, 
and the stability and predictability of nylon 
soon made it the material of choice. 

Because of the inherent properties of 
nylon—and the processes used in its manufac- 
ture—the shape and diameter of clear nylon 
strings is not always perfect. There can be tiny 
variations along the length of a string, which 
are too small to notice, but just enough to 
affect the string response, particularly the 
intonation. To address this, string makers 
developed rectified strings, which begin as 
clear nylon and are then ground to precise 
shapes and sizes. The resulting strings hold 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Martin Keith 
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Uncertain about guitar care and maintenance? The ins-and-outs of guitar 
building? Or another topic related to your gear? Ask Acoustic Guitar’s 
repair expert Martin Keith by sending an email titled “Repair Expert” to 
Editors.AG@stringletter.com and we'll forward it to Keith. 


If AG selects your question 
for publication, you'll 
receive a complimentary 
copy of AG’s Acoustic 
Guitar Owner’s Manual. 


F ACOUSTIC GUITAR 


closer tolerances for dimensions along their 
length, which improves intonation and consis- 
tency. However, the grinding process leaves a 
textured surface on the string, quite different 
in feel from the slick, smooth feeling of clear 
nylon. Some players experience more string 
squeak and noise with rectified strings. They 
are also generally felt to be a bit warmer- 
sounding than clear nylon trebles. 

Black nylon trebles are most often seen on 
older folk nylon guitars and are typically associ- 
ated with a softer, warmer tone and less clarity 
and articulation. The lower tension of these 
strings is also a good fit for beginning players 
or those with less hand strength. These strings 
are usually equipped with ball ends, which sim- 
plify stringing vs. the traditional knot-style 
bridge attachment. 

In recent years, carbon and other compos- 
ites have entered the market. Carbon composi- 
tions are denser, and therefore a thin carbon 
string will have equivalent mass to a thicker 
nylon string. Carbon trebles are usually thinner 
than nylons, and offer a brighter tone with 
more overtone content—both of which may 


As an organic material, 
gut presents some 
difficulties—it will react to 
heat and humidity, causing 
tuning instability. 


make them a more familiar-feeling choice for a 
steel-string player looking to cross over. 

Classical guitar technique places consider- 
able emphasis on clarity, note separation, and 
independence of voices within a given chord 
shape. Many classical guitarists also prefer 
notes with a strong, impulsive attack and 
relatively modest sustain. Good classical 
guitars—and their strings—have evolved to 
emphasize these traits, but those same char- 
acteristics may not be ideal for other genres, 
such as bossa nova, jazz, or even modern fin- 
gerstyle. Furthermore, crossover steel-string 
players may not have the well-groomed and 
sculpted fingernails of a serious classical 
player, and may prefer to play with the fin- 
gertips themselves. In cases like this, the 
modern, brighter strings may help to keep 
things sounding crisp without the help of a 
fingernail attack. 

Alongside your playing style, your instru- 
ment itself can inform your choice of strings. 
Cedar- or redwood-topped instruments are gen- 
erally warmer and darker sounding than those 
with spruce soundboards, and your choice of 


string can either balance that or further empha- 
size it, depending on your preferred result. 

Much like violinists, classical guitarists 
converse at great length about the minute dif- 
ferences between string brands. Unlike electric 
players (or even many steel-string acoustic 
players), classical guitarists have relatively 
fewer key variables that determine their 
sound: the guitar itself, their own technique, 
and their choice of strings. As a result, there is 
a wealth of information online about the tonal 
characteristics of the different brands— 
though, as always, one should take online 
advice with a healthy dose of caution. 


MEET THE NEW 
See OMANCE 3 


WITH 


APO 


Strings are a relatively inexpensive way to 
fine-tune the feel and tone of your guitar to 
suit your specific needs. And with nylon-string 
guitars particularly, the broad range of options 
gives the player quite a bit of control. 
Although different strings will not completely 
change the inherent character of a guitar, the 
right choice can emphasize the best aspects of 
your instrument and style, and make playing 
more comfortable and more fun. 


Martin Keith is a luthier, repair and restoration 
expert, and working musician based in Wood- 
stock, New York. martinkeithguitars.com 
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Get unrivalled tur 
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Yamaha CG-TA TransAcoustic 


The latest offering in a smart series of acoustics with built-in effects 


BY RONALD JACKSON 


ver since the 1960s, when stompboxes like 
E, the Maestro Fuzz-Tone were developed, 
electric guitarists have enjoyed access to a wide 
range of sonic possibilities, while steel-string 
players have seen far fewer effects dedicated to 
their acoustic instruments. In recent years, 
however, the tide has started to turn, with 
such offerings as L.R. Baggs’ Align series of 
acoustic pedals (reviewed on page 98) and 
amplifiers like AER’s MM200 and Compact 60 
offering onboard reverb, chorus, and delay 
(see page 96). 

In another interesting development, in 2016 
Yamaha debuted its TransAcoustic series of 
acoustic-electric guitars with built-in effects— 
sounds that can be accessed whether the guitar 
is played unamplified or plugged in. AG has 
reviewed a few TransAcoustic steel-string 
models—the LL-TA (in the December 2016 
issue), FG-TA (July 2018), and the CSE-TA (at 
acousticguitar.com). Yamaha recently introduced 
a nylon-string version, the CG-TA, which I took 
for a spin and found to be quite nice all around. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

At a glance, the CG-TA looks like a typical clas- 
sical guitar, with its slotted, crown-shaped 
headstock; 12th-fret neck junction; nylon 
strings; and intricate rosette. The guitar sports 
the traditional tonewood choice of a solid 
spruce top, while the back and sides are made 
of laminated ovangkol, an African relative of 
rosewood known for its wide tonal spectrum. 

Though the CG-TA is an acoustic-electric 
guitar, I appreciate that its electronic elements 
do not detract from its timeless design. The 
actuator, or effects unit, is nicely hidden inside 
the body on the guitar’s back, and the battery 
compartment is integrated with the endpin/ 
output jack in a way that is discrete and 
compact. Meanwhile, three electronic control 
knobs are mounted directly on the upper bout 
and have a low profile. 

The CG-TA is a very well-made guitar, espe- 
cially for the price. I scrutinized the review 
model inside and out and couldn’t find any 
obvious flaws. The frets are perfectly dressed 
and polished, and there is no evidence of excess 
glue inside the box. It might not have a hand- 
rubbed French polish finish like a fine concert 
classical guitar, but the body’s gloss finish is 
smooth and free from imperfections. 
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ATTRACTIVELY VOICED 
When I first played the CG-TA, I noticed that it 
felt slightly heavier than the typical nylon- 
string; I could feel the presence of the elec- 
tronic gadgetry inside. However, I soon forgot 
about any extra mass, given how comfortable 
the guitar was to play. The neck has a standard 
classical scale length of 650mm (25-9/16 
inches) and a 52mm (2.04 inches) nut. With its 
matte finish, it is inviting in all registers, and it 
feels as smooth as butter to play scales and 
chords up and down the fretboard. 

I noticed at first that the string tension felt a 
bit tighter than normal, but that actually 


The instrument became 
so touch-sensitive that 
when I rubbed the 
strings, | could hear 
reverberations inside 
the soundbox. This is 
some cool technology— 
playing unplugged has 
a new meaning. 


proved an asset in terms of sound projection, as 
I found that I could really dig in without dis- 
torting the sound. Also, as a jazz guitarist first 
and foremost, I like playing at the highest frets, 
so I wish a cutaway were an option. But that’s 
certainly not a deal-breaker. 

The CG-TA doesn’t necessarily have the rich- 
ness and sonic depth of a concert classical—of 
course, you wouldn’t expect it to—but it does 
have a very attractive voice. Whether I played a 
fingerstyle tango piece or a Carcassi etude, the 
sound was clear and warm, with a good dynamic 
range—full and sustaining when I hit the strings 
harder, and beautifully delicate when I backed 
off on the attack. When I switched to a jazz 
mode, playing a walking bass line in tandem 
with compact barre chords, I really appreciated 
the guitar’s full bass and midrange response. 

All TransAcoustic guitars are equipped with 
Yamaha’s actuator—a device that vibrates air in 
response to the strings to create natural reverb 


and chorus effects. The actuator is powered by 
two AA batteries, and its three controls are 
assigned to reverb, chorus, and volume. Engag- 
ing the actuator changed my world. Both the 
reverb and chorus effects sounded quite 
natural. Everything I played projected and sang 
more, with greater sustain and volume. I could 
hear each note echo inside the body and feel it 
vibrating the guitar. The instrument became so 
touch-sensitive that when I rubbed the strings, 
I could hear reverberations inside the sound- 
box. This is some cool technology—playing 
unplugged has a new meaning. 


PLUGGING IN 

When I plugged into my trusty Fender Hot Rod 
Deluxe amp with the CG-TA’s effects disen- 
gaged, the feel of the guitar seemed to improve 
twofold. It sounded full and organic, and it was 
especially nice that I could play through the 
amp at a high volume, plenty loud for playing 
in a small jazz ensemble without experiencing 
any feedback. This is obviously a great asset 
when it comes to live situations. 

I’m accustomed to having EQ at my finger- 
tips on acoustic-electric guitars, and while I did 
miss having this convenience on the CG-TA, I 
was able to adjust the EQ controls on the amp to 
avoid the so-called dreaded-direct effect and dial 
in a nice, warm tone, with plenty of depth and 
body. Some years ago I decided to remove the 
Hot Rod’s built-in reverb unit, and I didn’t know 
how much I missed having this effect on the amp 
until I turned on the CG-TA’s reverb, which 
added a rich, natural shimmer to the sound, as 
did the guitar’s chorus effect. Amazingly, it felt 
less like I was plugged into an amp than playing 
in a concert venue with good acoustics. 


THE VERDICT 

There are many types of nylon-string guitars on 
the market for both students and professionals, 
but none are quite like the Yamaha CG-TA 
TransAcoustic. It’s well built, very playable, 
nice-sounding and, most unusually, has those 
nifty built-in effects. The guitar might not be 
for the professional classical guitarist, but it 
would make an excellent gateway instrument 
for the steel-string player looking to explore 
the classical world, or one who likes to add 
nylon-string sounds to his or her tonal 
palette—without breaking the bank. AG 
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Yamaha 


SPECS 


BODY 12-fret classical; solid Sitka 
spruce top with fan bracing; laminated 
ovangkol back and sides; rosewood 
bridge; natural gloss finish 


NECK 650mm-scale nato neck; 
rosewood fretboard; 52mm urea nut; 
gold tuners; satin finish 


EXTRAS System 70 TransAcoustic 
electronics with onboard reverb and 
chorus effects; Yamaha S-10 Grand 
Concert strings 


MADE IN China 
PRICE $649.99 street 


usa.yamaha.com 
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B&G 
Caletta 


An Israeli maker introduces 
its modern interpretation of 
a classic American design 
BY GREG OLWELL 


&G Guitars made a modest splash in the 

electric guitar world with its Little Sister 
model, which managed to evoke vintage excel- 
lence and flair while not quite looking like 
anything else out there. Now the Tel Aviv-based 
company is trying the same tact with its first 
foray into the acoustic guitar market, the Caletta 
Private Build line. The basic model is inspired by 
the prototypical small-bodied prewar guitar, but 
B&G throws in some of its own ideas to create 
an instrument that is a more of an individual 
interpretation than any kind of replica. 

The idea of updating a vintage classic is 
familiar even to the folks that invented the 
original designs—just look at the success that 
legacy brands like Martin and Gibson have had 
reviving their lightly built, small-bodied guitars 
of the prewar era. Makers like Waterloo have 
also jumped aboard and made waves with 
players who are discovering the powerfully con- 
vincing argument that small-bodied guitars can 
offer ergonomic comfort and sterling, well-bal- 
anced tones that are acoustically powerful 
enough to hang in most circumstances. 


AT ONCE VINTAGE AND MODERN 

The B&G Caletta is fairly petite—some will 
no doubt call it a parlor guitar—but with its 
14.6-inch-wide lower bout, 12-fret design, 
and 24-3/4-inch scale, the instrument shares 
some essential DNA with something larger 
than a parlor: one of the all-time great 
guitars, the Gibson L-0 flattop of the late 
1920s. From this basic scheme, B&G devel- 
oped the Caletta to have a deeper body with 
a tighter waist and smaller upper bout to 
bring out some bass response, but also have 
some punchiness and a balanced sound. And 
instead of a classic dovetail neck joint, B&G 
uses a deep-set tenon with an extended foot- 
print, to help with long-term stability for the 
neck angle, while also offering much larger 
glue surface for a solid connection. 

Our test guitar has a Sitka spruce top perched 
on a mahogany body. B&G also offers the spruce- 
topped Caletta with koa, ziricote, or pau ferro 
back and sides, as well as an all-mahogany model. 
The body is bound around the top and back with 
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B&G 
Caletta 


a single layer of binding that accents the hand- 
some matte sunburst of the finish and the body’s 
shapely silhouette. Also, B&G includes a small 
pickguard that you can attach if you care to, but I 
prefer the look without it. 

Though laws appear to be changing regard- 
ing rosewood on musical instruments, for fin- 
gerboards and bridges, B&G chose to avoid the 
issue entirely by turning to one of the more 
promising rosewood alternatives, ziricote. The 
test guitar’s bridge and fingerboard are slightly 
lighter in color than rosewood, but they look 
very pretty with the contrast of the handsome 
diamond inlays. 

The neck and the body’s back and sides are 
finished with an open-pore nitrocellulose finish 
that many are turning to these days for a lightly 
finished feel and the idea that the guitar is more 
resonant in the absence of wood filler between 
the wood and the finish. Plus, the wood and the 
finish made for an intoxicating smell that lasted 
throughout my test time with this guitar. 


FEWER OBSTACLES TO MAKING MUSIC 
Players who would rather fall on their swords 
than play a guitar with anything less than a 


1-3/4-inch-wide string spacing might not 
take to the Caletta’s 1-11/16-inch nut and 
2-1/4-inch string spacing at the bridge, but 
they would be missing out on an instrument 
that feels intimate and easy to play. I’ve 
grown accustomed to a wider spacing, so 
playing this was a bit of a shift for me, but I 
adapted and felt thankful for how easy the 


With some moderate 
flatpicking, the Caletta 
sounded lovely, rich, and 
present, with real 
midrange sweetness. 


guitar made a few troublesome ragtime 
passages easier to play. The effect was more 
like having fewer obstacles in the way to 
making music. 

With some moderate flatpicking, the 
Caletta sounded lovely, rich, and present, 
with real midrange sweetness. But it felt like 
it ran out of steam under some more aggres- 
sive chord comping and harder strums. That’s 
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not a shock—the Caletta is a small guitar and 
it seems best-suited for agile fingerstyle and 
strummed accompaniment under a singer- 
songwriter, not backing Count Basie on 
a bandstand. 

We don’t often discuss cases or gig bags 
during our guitar reviews, but in this instance, 
it seems important to share that B&G provides 
each Caletta with an Ameritage Gold hardshell 
case, a pretty deluxe shelter for your guitar, 
included in the cost (along with shipping). 

Many guitar makers go for that familiar-yet- 
different vibe and with the Caletta, B&G cap- 
tures some of that vintage feel in a petite and 
pretty guitar that is comfortable to play and 
supplies warm, smooth sounds that beckon you 
to play more. Its cozy neck makes it particularly 
appealing for fingerstyle players with smaller 
hands who want a guitar that can deliver 
impressive tone in a snug package—or people 
who simply like a good-sounding guitar for old 
blues, modern fingerstyle, ragtime, or classical. 
And, the company puts its individual spin on a 
classic formula that is likely to charm to players 
who like to put their own personal spin on 
music they create. AG 


SPECS 


BODY Sitka spruce top with scalloped 
X-bracing and hide glue bonding; 
Honduran mahogany back and sides; 
ziricote bridge with 2-1/4" string 
spacing; single-layer ABS binding, top 
and back; matte nitrocellulose finish 


NECK 24-3/4" scale, one-piece 
mahogany neck with open headstock, 
soft-V shape; one-way truss rod; 
1-11/16" nut width; 19-fret ziricote 
fingerboard with 12" radius; acrylic 
diamond-shaped position markers; 
Waverly 3-on-a-plate tuners with ivoroid 
buttons; nitrocellulose finish 


OTHER Tusq nut, compensated saddle, 
and bridge pins; Elixir 80/20 Bronze 
strings, .012-.053; pickguard with 
adhesive; Ameritage Gold deluxe 
hardshell case 


MADE IN Israel 
PRICE $3,499 direct, as tested 


bngguitars.com 
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AER 
MM200 
and 
Compact 
60 


BY MATT BLACKETT 


ver since his self-titled debut album in 

1990—plus a huge boost from his head- 
turning performance on Austin City Limits in 
1999—Monte Montgomery has been synony- 
mous with pushing the boundaries of amplified 
acoustic playing. Accompanying his massive 
chops and strong songwriting has always been 
his role as a sonic adventurer, adding overdrive, 
distortion, feedback, and a variety of other 
effects to his acoustic stylings. 

Reproducing all that in an amplifier is not a 
simple feat, and that’s what makes the AER 
MM200 such a cool piece of gear. This is the 
same model through which Montgomery chan- 
nels his electric-acoustic mayhem and mischief. 
I wanted to see if it was indeed up to the task, 
so I threw a bunch of guitars and effects at it, 
including a Larrivée dreadnought, a high-strung 
Babicz Identity Jumbo, and a 25th anniversary 
Ovation cutaway, plus a variety of overdrive, 
modulation, and dynamic effects in an attempt 
to Monte-fy it. Here’s what I discovered when I 
tested this new amp, along with its smaller 
companion, the Compact 60. 


The MM200’s enclosure is smart and compact, 
not to mention aesthetically pleasing. It’s light- 
weight, the footprint is tiny, the controls are logi- 
cally laid out on the top panel, and the cosmetics 
are understated and elegant. When I plugged 
the Larrivée directly into Channel 1, the tone 
was big, full, and loud. I swapped in the Babicz 
and then the Ovation. They both sounded great 
as well, and the MM200 brought out the things 
that make those guitars what they are: The 
Ovation was a little boxier; the Babicz had a 
modern, high-end zing. So far, so good. 

The three-band EQ on Channel 1 is power- 
ful and musical. Even extreme settings are still 
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pretty pleasant. I liked bumping lows at softer 
playing levels, and as I turned up, I dug what 
happened when I notched the bass slightly. 
The treble control is especially sweet. You can 
really crank it without things getting piercing. 
Then there is the Colour button, which dips 
mids while boosting both bass and treble—a 
cool option for helping an acoustic sit in a mix. 
I found myself engaging this switch and then 
boosting the mids slightly for a sound that was 
bright and full. 

Montgomery’s ferocious, borderline violent 
attack informed the input section of the 
MM200. It’s designed to be a forgiving, soft 
place to land for the heavy picking and big- 
time transients of modern, piezo-driven acous- 
tic playing that can take so many acoustic 
amps to the dark/quacky side. Because the 
dreaded piezo splatter is one of my least 


favorite sounds in the world, I was eager to put 
this to the test. With the Aura-equipped Lar- 
rivée, I played Jimi Hendrix’s “Voodoo Child” 
using the same attack I would on my Strat. 
What came through the speakers was punchy 
and focused. It’s easy to see why Montgomery 
likes it, given how fun and rewarding it is to be 
able to dig in on acoustic and play loud. 


The MM has four onboard effects: one long and 
one short reverb, a delay, and a chorus. You can 
only use one at a time, but you get level and 
pan controls for it. It’s great to have a nice 
reverb on tap if you don’t want to lug any 
outboard gear, but pedals are a huge part of 
Montgomery’s mojo, and I was eager to plug 
some in. I grabbed a Seymour Duncan 805 
Overdrive, an Xotic EP Booster, a Source Audio 
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AER MM200 


Nemesis delay, and a Source Audio Ventris 
reverb and ran them all into the MM’s front 
end. It was an absolute blast to play a flattop 
with a crunchy overdriven sound, and this amp 
reproduces that tone beautifully. 

I pushed the volume higher and got great 
feedback, which I could kill at any time with 
the footswitchable Monte Mute—a super-handy 
feature. There was no problem putting all the 
pedals in the front of the amp, but because the 
MM200 has a switchable effects loop, I got 
fancy and ran the boost and overdrive in front 
and the delay and reverb in the loop. To be 
honest, I didn’t notice that big of a difference, 
but it’s a nice option. 


BIGGER THAN IT LOOKS 

When you factor in the MM’s mic channel, aux 
in, tuner out, and DI output, it’s pretty clear 
that this is all a singer-songwriter would need 
to gig just about anywhere. Well done. But if 
you don’t need the 200 watts of firepower that 
the MM provides, the fourth-generation 
Compact 60 might be perfect. This uber- 
popular model offers pretty much the same ins 
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and outs as the Monte in a smaller and lighter 
package. Upgrades from prior versions include 
a DI out that is now switchable pre- and post- 
effects and an aux in for running backing tracks 
or playing prerecorded music during breaks. 

At 60 watts through a single eight-inch 
speaker, it doesn’t have the full Monte muscle, 
but this amp is still really loud. It could no 
doubt keep up with a full band and it would 
certainly fill any coffeehouse. I plugged in every 
acoustic-electric I could get my hands on, 
cranked up the amp, and was very impressed 
with the results. The Compact 60 is indeed 
compact and lightweight, but it sounds much 
bigger than it looks. 

As with the Monte, the Compact 60 
doesn’t feature any sort of feedback reduc- 
tion. Montgomery and many other acoustic 
stylists keep the howling at bay with a sound- 
hole cover, and from my experience that’s a 
must-have. It definitely allowed me to turn 
up louder before things got out of control. 
These are two very well thought-out and 
musical acoustic amps.I wouldn’t hesitate to 
use either on any gig. AG 
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AER COMPACT 60 
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MODEL MM200 


AMP Two-channel, 200 watts (2 x 100- 
watt class-D power amps); (Inst 
channel) 1/4" input, gain, 3-band EQ 
with Colour switch; (Mic channel) 
XLR/1/4" combo input with mic/line 
switch, 2-band EQ; (back panel) RCA 
auxiliary input with level control, XLR DI 
output, 1/4" headphone jack, 1/4" line 
out, 1/4" footswitch jack, ground lift 
switch, 9-volt phantom power switch, 


1/4" effects send and return jacks 
SPEAKERS Two 8" twin cone 


OTHER Reverb (2), delay, and chorus 
effects with pan and level controls; 
footswitchable “Monte Mute” mute 
switch, 14" x 11" x 16"; 33 lbs 


MADE IN Germany 


PRICE $1,999 (MAP) 


COMPACT 60 


AMP Two-channel, 60 watts; (Inst 
channel) 1/4" input, gain, 3-band EQ 
with Colour switch; (Mic channel) 
XLR/1/4" combo input with mic/line 
switch, 2-band EQ; (back panel) RCA 
auxiliary input with level control, XLR DI 
output, 1/4" headphone jack, 1/4" line 
out, 1/4" footswitch jack, ground lift 
switch, 9-volt phantom power switch, 
1/4" effects send and return jacks 


SPEAKERS One 8" twin cone 


OTHER Reverb (2), delay, and chorus 
effects with pan and level controls; 
13"x 10"x 11"; 19 lbs 


MADE IN Germany 
PRICE $1,199 (MAP) 


aer-amps.org 
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L.R. Baggs 
Align Series 
Delay and 
Chorus 
Pedals 


BY JAMIE STILLWAY 


loyd Baggs first made a name for 

himself in the music industry in 
the 1970s as a luthier with a high- 
profile list of clients including Jackson 
Browne, Graham Nash, Ry Cooder, 
Janis Ian, and others. Before long, 
Baggs’ interests shifted to solving the 
problem of accurately amplifying the 
acoustic characteristics of his hand- 
made instruments in a live setting. 
Over the years, his eponymous 
company, L.R. Baggs, has developed a 
reputation for producing high-quality 
amplification gear for acoustic instru- 
ments by releasing a bevy of pickups 
and DI boxes. 

The recent introduction of the Align 
Series (see Doug Young’s review in the 
October 2018 issue of AG) finds L.R. 
Baggs delving into the world of guitar 
effects, with stompboxes designed spe- 
cifically for acoustic guitarists. Purists 
might scoff at the idea of using steel- 
strings with effects pedals, but if you 
consider that anytime you plug in you 
are essentially playing an electric 
instrument, you can think of pedals as 
instruments for carving out unique 
tonal palettes. I tested the latest pedals 
in the Align series—the Delay and 
Chorus—and found them to be smart 
tools, to say the least, whether used 
individually or in tandem. 


Both pedals share a sleek and simple design 
and are housed in a durable casing with a 
wood-like finish. Each is powered by a 9-volt 
battery or optional AC adapter. The battery 
compartment is accessed with a Philips screw- 
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driver and removal of a back panel, so if you 
gig frequently, ’'d recommend investing in a 
power supply for peace of mind. Trust me, 
forgetting to bring a screwdriver and extra 
9-volt batteries to gigs grows old quickly. 

To audition the pedals, I used my Santa 
Cruz OM/PW, outfitted with Schertler’s Mag- 
netico AG6 soundhole pickup and external 
S-MIC-M condenser mic, plugging the pedals 
directly into a Schertler David amp. You 
could also run the pedals first into a DI box 
and then a PA system or a home recording 
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setup. However, if you’re plugging them 
directly into a PA, you will want to make sure 
you have an accurate monitor sound, as you 
really need to hear the effects in order to 
avoid potential sonic disaster, especially 
when it comes to delay. 

The Align Delay has four knobs—delay, 
tone, repeats, time—and an engage switch, 


ALIGN SERIES 


which is easily controlled with your foot. 
Delay, which might be better labeled as 
“mix,” blends the tone of your dry instrument 
signal with the wet signal. The tone knob 
allows you to control the sound of the 
delayed repeats, from dark and analog at the 
counterclockwise end to bright and digital- 
sounding when turned clockwise—all without 
altering the guitar’s initial attack. 

The repeat knob controls the number of 
echoes, while the time knob adjusts the period 
between delays (with a maximum delay time of 
one second) and can also 
lead to some cool glitchy 
sounds if you turn it while 
notes are delaying. The 
tempo is also adjustable 
via the tap button in the 
middle of the pedal. 
However, as this button is 
virtually inaccessible with 
your foot, the top of the 
pedal has a jack for an 
external tap tempo control 
(not included), which I 
would recommend if you 
need to switch tempos 
easily and quickly. Conve- 
niently, there is a small 
green LED that gives a 
visual representation of the 
tempo’s setting. 

After getting acquaint- 
ed with the parameters of 
each knob, I took a deep 
dive. (Full disclosure: 
delay is one of my favorite 
effects.) To tease a slap- 
back echo effect out of the 
pedal, I started with the 
delay and tone knobs at 
12 o’clock and both the 
repeats and the time knobs 
dialed all the way to the 
left. I wasn’t quite getting 
a short enough delay, so I 
used the tap tempo button 
(which overrides the time 
knob) and managed to get 
a short and snappy delay, 
perfect for some Merle 
Travis—inspired thumb picking. 

Next, I increased the time and set the pedal 
for three repeats of each note; established a con- 
stant open E bass note in 4/4 time; and, playing 
in unison with the delay, ran through arpeggios 
and descending diatonic lines. As the pedal did 
its work, a beautiful cascade of ghostly notes and 
unexpected textures emerged. 
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Another convenient feature of the Align 
Delay is its division button, which makes it 
possible to switch the delay from a quarter 
note to a dotted eighth. After engaging that 
button, I increased the repeats and tempo 
even more, picked up a flatpick, and played 
simple, single-note motifs, allowing the pedal 
to do all the heavy lifting. This created a 
sound reminiscent of U2’s the Edge. 

As I was putting the pedal through its 
paces, I noticed that when the delay time 
was long and I stepped on the engage button, 
the sound would repeat in the delay signal 
for a few cycles, which could be a little mad- 
dening for those aural perfectionists. I did 
also hear some residual noise when using the 
tap button to control the tempo. While not 
particularly suited for enhancing strummed 
open chords in the most sonically pleasing 
way, delay can be used to great effect with 
fingerpicking or a more staccato style of 
rhythm playing. 
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ALIGN SERIES 


CHORUS 


SWIRLY AND 
ETHEREAL 

If you’re looking to 
dip your toe in the 
pool of pedals, a 
chorus effect— 
which adds a choir- 
sounding fullness to 
your guitar tone— 
would be a great 
place to start. As 
with its delay coun- 
terpart, the Align 
Chorus features an 
easy-to-decipher 
layout. The four 
knobs are volume 
(controlling the 
overall loudness of 
the effect), tone, 
chorus, and size. 
Turn the size knob 
counterclockwise 
and your guitar will 
sound more like a 
small choir, while 
moving it in the 
opposite direction 
will evoke the sound 
of a larger ensemble. 

In order to get 
acquainted with the 
range of choral pos- 
sibilities, I started 
with the volume, 
tone, and chorus 
knobs at 12 o’clock 
and the size knob turned all the way clock- 
wise while I strummed open-position chords. 
As the result was a little woofy, I dialed the 
tone knob clockwise, to brighten the tone of 
the chorus to great effect. 

I then set the size knob at noon and fin- 
gerpicked through a slow progression, laden 
with sus chords, and noticed how as I 
increased the size of the chorus, I was 
inclined to play more spaciously, in order to 
give the pedal room to breathe. With that in 
mind, I tuned to open D and, with the chorus 
and size knobs turned fully clockwise, finger- 
picked harmonized string pairs, strummed 
chords, and plucked harmonics all over the 
neck. The combination of the chorus and the 
sympathetic ringing strings of an open tuning 
yielded a swirly and ethereal blend. 

Depending on your musical needs, with a 
little tweaking, you might find a perfect set- 
it-and-forget-it setting and always leave the 
pedal on. Or you may just consider it a 
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special sonic spice, like cardamom—some- 
times you want it, sometimes you don’t. As 
with the delay pedal, I was getting some tran- 
sient noise when engaging the pedal via the 
footswitch, which would be something to con- 
sider with use in a quiet listening situation or 
a recording session. 

I suppose now would be a good time to 
mention that once you start experimenting 
with a pedal, well, like a potato chip, you'll 
likely have a difficult time trying just one and 
will soon want to experiment with multiple 
pedals. To wit, I daisy-chained these pedals 
and with both engaged found some inspiring 
textures. You could create even more dra- 
matic soundscapes with the addition of one or 
more of the other pedals from the Align 
series. But if the Delay and Chorus are any 
indication, L.R. Baggs has succeeded in creat- 
ing acoustic effects that can enhance and 
expand your sonic toolkit—while preserving 
the natural tone of your acoustic guitar. If you 
are looking to experiment with pedals, be 
sure to check out these user-friendly and 
great-sounding effects. AG 


ALIGN SERIES 
DELAY 


Analog/digital hybrid, true bypass; max 
delay time: one second; delay, repeats, 
tone, time, div, and tap controls; 1x1/4" 
input; 1x1/4" output; 1x1/4" jack for 
optional external tap; 9-volt battery 
(optional 9-volt DC power supply); 2" x 
Se OEXOEOlSollbos) 


MADE IN China 


PRICE $179 street 


ALIGN SERIES 
CHORUS 


Analog, true bypass; volume, tone, 
chorus, and size controls; 1x1/4" input; 
1x1/4" output; 9-volt battery (optional 
9-volt DC power supply); 2" x 3.25" x 
5": 0.85 lbs 


MADE IN China 
PRICE $179 street 


Irbaggs.com 
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Trey Hensley 
World Full of Blues 
(Compass) 


SA -Rob Ickes 


Scorching Guitar-Dobro Combo 
in Hag Country 


BY KENNY BERKOWITZ 


he partnership started in 2012, when Trey 

Hensley supplied a scratch vocal for Blue 
Highway, the bluegrass band Rob Ickes had 
founded 20 years earlier. That vocal, recorded 
in a single take, made it onto the finished 
album, and by 2014, Ickes had left the band to 
focus on a duo career with Hensley. 

Their debut, the Grammy-nominated Before 
the Sun Goes Down (2015), was followed by The 
Country Blues (2016), which was even better, 
and the new World Full of Blues, which is better 
still. It’s got the same strengths as the first two 
albums: incredible chemistry between Ickes and 
Hensley, hotshot guitar picking at a breakneck 
bluegrass pace, and a love for classic country 
delivered with badass Southern-rock attitude. 
There’s plenty that’s new, too: Ickes and Hensley 
have written or co-written all but two of these 
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tracks, often with longtime Nashville pros Buddy 
Cannon, Larry Cordle, Larry Shell, and Bobby 
Starnes, and it’s given these songs a weathered, 
three-chord weariness that brings them within 
shouting distance of their hero, Merle Haggard. 
Hag’s influence is all over World Full of Blues. 
It’s in the songwriting, especially Hensley’s “Both 
Ends of My Rainbow,” which evokes Haggard’s 
“Every Fool Has a Rainbow,” and Ickes’ “Thirty 
Days,” which recalls time spent in the lockup. It’s 
in the vocal phrasing Hensley uses in “I’m Here 
but I’m Lonely” and “There’s Always Something 
to Remind Me of You,” stretching out those last, 
low notes at the end of the verses. It’s in the 
swinging, lighthearted cussedness of “Nobody 
Can Tell Me I Can’t” and the quiet philosophizing 
of “World Full of Blues.” Really, it’s everywhere, 
and it’s a fitting foundation for an older, wiser 


Hensley to build these songs, taking them as far 
as he can before letting loose with one jaw-drop- 
ping solo after another. 

Ickes and Hensley are clearly made for each 
other, and over time they’ve learned how to bring 
out their one-upping best, filling the spaces 
between licks with more notes, better notes, and 
unlikelier notes. A 15-time winner of IBMA’s Dobro 
Player of the Year, Ickes’ playing is faster than fast, 
keeping up an incredible pace from the opening 
“Born with the Blues” to the closing “Rugged 
Road.” On acoustic guitar, Hensley has the 
speed advantage, picking notes so short they shoot 
past in a blur, too rapid-fire to count. Meanwhile, 
Hensley’s band mates—Mike Bub on acoustic bass 
and John Alvey on drums, along with a three-man 
horn section—help power this steel-string blue- 
grass with all the intensity of rock ’n roll. AG 
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Charlie Parr 


(Red House) 


Poor Charlie Parr broke his right shoulder 
skateboarding. Doctors fixed him up with eight 
pins and a metal plate, and in the process of 
relearning to play guitar, Parr had an epiphany 
that “having pure motives and loving inten- 
tion” was more important than treating music 
as a career. So he returned to some songs he’d 
written years earlier, determined to “live 
through them again, and take them apart, and 
put them together.” 

On this second go-around, at 52 years old, 
Parr’s voice is more frayed than it used to be, 
and he’s more likely to switch between 
singing and speaking to follow wherever 
these lyrics carry him. On 12-string and reso- 
nator guitar, where his fingerpicking has 
grown more complex and his notes more 
fragile, his playing has become so relaxed, so 
comfortable, that the performances gain a 
quieter intimacy, a deeper sense of the truth 
in the stories he’s telling. 

Some, like 2003’s “To a Scrapyard Bus 
Stop,” have become so lived-in they pour out 
in one long mumble, as if he’s making them 
up on the spot, describing the tragedy right in 
front of his eyes. Others, like 2011’s “Cheap 
Wine,” find a new gentleness in the guitar 
parts to balance the sad desperation of the 
liquor store owner narrator. The covers of 
Spider John Koerner (“Running Jumping 
Standing Still”) and Grant Hart (“Twenty-Five 
Forty-One”) pay tribute to Parr’s Minnesota 
roots and his reasons for picking up guitar in 
the first place, summing up an anti-career 
without even trying. —KB 
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Hot Club of Cowtown 
Wild Kingdom 
(Gold Strike) 


Sunny War 
Shell of a Girl 
(Hen House) 


HEITOR VILLA-LOBOS 
COMPLETE WORKS FOR GUITAR SOLO 


JAN DEPRETER 


Jan Depreter 
Heitor Villa-Lobos: Complete 
Works for Guitar Solo 
(QBkK) 


Varied set goes beyond Django, Bob Wills 


To say Hot Club of Cowtown—guitarist Whit 
Smith, fiddler and vocalist Elana James, and 
upright bassist Jake Erwin—explores the past 
on their new album is an understatement: one 
of the CD’s 11 originals, “Caveman,” imagines 
a prehistoric character who becomes famous 
for his cave paintings. 

Wild Kingdom is a departure from the 
trio’s recent albums, which paid tribute to the 
musicians who have influenced it over the 
years, including hot-jazz innovators Django 
Reinhardt and Stéphane Grappelli, Western- 
swing legend Bob Wills, and The Band. The 
Austin, Texas—based trio often plays in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, which in the years 
after World War II served as home to Bob 
Wills & the Texas Playboys (as heard on the 
Tiffany Transcriptions series). So it’s only 
fitting that the HCOC gives a nod to the 
Golden State on the countrified “Tall Tall 
Ships,” an homage to the Pacific Coast 
Highway. The Old West informs “Billy the 
Kid,” on which Smith dishes warm chord 
comps, while a bronco rider crops up in 
“Rodeo Blues.” 

Smith, who counts jazz great Charlie Chris- 
tian as one of his heroes, shines throughout, 
whether he’s invested in a cover of the Les 
Paul/Mary Ford classic “How High the Moon” 
(one of four tracks produced by Lloyd Maines), 
playing tightly woven twin guitar-and-fiddle 
lines on “Loch Lomond,” or channeling Rein- 
hardt on the manouche-flavored “Before the 
Time of Men.” His buoyant solo on the obscure 
1930s film song “Three Little Words” is a blast 
of aural ecstasy. —Greg Cahill 
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Sophomore release shows evolution as 
writer, player 


Following the release and success of With the 
Sun (2018), life is changing for Sunny War. 
She’s moved from the boardwalk at Venice 
Beach, California, into a studio apartment in 
downtown Los Angeles, where she found 
some stability for the first time in years. Now, 
with this follow-up, she’s writing songs with a 
new sense of possibility. That makes Shell of a 
Girl way too good to be missed—not just 
because War has survived a lifetime of drugs, 
homelessness, and psych wards, but because 
she’s turned her experiences into songs that 
are as beautiful as they are barbed. How 
barbed? On “Off the Cuff,” she equates nine- 
to-five work with prostitution (“The world is 
run by pimps and tricks”) and on “Where the 
Lost Get Found,” she goads self-righteous, 
respectable society, writing “Your days are 
numbered/but you stick around/sleepwalk to 
your slumber/six feet underground/six feet 
under/where we’re all bound.” 

Sure, they’re fighting words, but there’s no 
malice in the melodies, which float effortlessly 
above the lyrics, or in her singing, which 
sounds more like a lullaby than an accusation. 
Her fingerpicking is evolving, moving away 
from the blues roots of With the Sun and 
toward a gentler, more lilting approach that’s 
closer to Joan Armatrading than to Elizabeth 
Cotten, two influences she’s claimed in the past. 
She’s grown more confident in the studio too, 
playing fewer notes to maximize the impact of 
her voice, toying with the conflict between 
music and lyrics, and keeping these songs 
rough enough to pack a punch. —KB 


Superb interpretations of Villa-Lobos’ works 


Belgian classical guitarist extraordinaire Jan 
Depreter is not the first person to record the 
complete solo guitar works of Brazilian com- 
poser Heitor Villa-Lobos (1887-1959), nor will 
he likely be the last, but his recording is a won- 
derful compendium, executed with the faultless 
technique, power, and élan we’ve come to 
expect from Depreter. 

Many of these pieces pop up in the reper- 
toires of classical guitarists around the world, 
sitting comfortably in mixed programs. But to 
me they sound even better heard in the context 
of other Villa-Lobos guitar works, as they’re 
presented here, particularly the first half, which 
features some of the most beautiful music ever 
written for classical guitar: Chéros No. 1, the 
five-part Suite Populaire Brésilienne (I particu- 
larly like that lilting “Gavotta-Chéro”), and, 
best of all, Cing Préludes pour Guitar, which 
offers an astounding range of melodic flights, 
from pretty, up-tempo romps to the exquisite 
“Lento.” Depreter is masterful throughout, his 
active left hand wringing extra emotion out 
certain notes, his right hand eliciting subtle 
tonal shifts with ease. The speedy passages flow 
with seemingly effortless elegance; the slow 
ones ooze heartfelt emotion. 

For me, the Douze Etudes pour Guitare that 
make up the second half of the disc are not 
quite as interesting. Because they’re études, 
presumably intended to teach specific skills, 
most don’t develop the way conventional 
pieces do, and as a group they are not as com- 
pelling a listening experience. (That said, I do 
love jaunty No. 7 and moody No. 11.) Highly 
recommended! —Blair Jackson 
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and Brunch with the artists. 

REGISTER NOW! ee A 
416-648-1660 Soctety ¢, 

or at guitarsocietyoftoronto.com 


Sponsored by: Kenneth G Mills Foundation, Savarez, 
Classical Guitar Magazine and Classical 96.3 FM 


introducing... 


SHUBLB 


CAPO ROYALE 


Its durable, high-tech finish 
shines like gold! 


Handmade Strings 
Since 1950 


Richer content alloys for lower 
tension and superior output 


Easier on your hands and 
gentle on your instruments 


_ USA Distributor 


AES STRINGS 
— = Saat MAIL. info@shubb.com « www.shubb.com 


707-843-4068 
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SPONSORED 


STRING 
BENDING 
ALTERNATIVES 
FOR ACOUSTIC 
GUITARS 


Guitar virtuoso Shawn Persinger 
demonstrates alternatives to those 
challenging G string bends on the 
acoustic guitar. This quick lesson 
sponsored by Elixir® Strings is great 
for all guitar styles and ability levels. 


Shawn, guitarist, composer, educator 
and writer, in this lesson plays Elixir 
Acoustic 80/20 Bronze Strings with 
POLYWEBWEB® Coating. 


“The long-lasting tone and smooth 
playability are the reasons I’ve been 
using Elixir Strings for almost 20 
years! Electric or acoustic, nothing else 
will do.” —Shawn Persinger 


Discover how artists like Shawn play 
for longer without compromising 
tone and feel with Evixir Strings. 
When it comes to finding your 

tone and feel, Evixir Strings offers 
acoustic premium strings in both 
Phosphor Bronze and 80/20 Bronze 
in a variety of coating and gauging 
options. Find your strings. 


Learn more: 
AcousticGuitar.com/Sponsored 


lixir @ 


STRINGS 


SPONSORED 
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PLAYLIST 


lan & Sylvia 
The Lost Tapes 
(Stony Plain) 


Hie Grace 


Edwin Huizinga & William Coulter 


Fire & Grace & Ash 
Partita Americana 
(Fireandgracemusic) 


Influential Canadian duo captured live in 
its prime 


At this point, most folks know the Canadian 
husband-and-wife folk duo Ian & Sylvia through 
their songwriting: The pop vocal group We Five 
scored a major hit in 1965 with its song “You 
Were on My Mind,” and Neil Young included a 
beautiful cover of the group’s “Four Strong 
Winds” on his Comes a Time album. 

So, it’s a real treat to hear Ian and Sylvia 
Tyson performing 26 country, blues, and pop 
tracks—including originals, covers, and tradi- 
tional songs—culled from recently discovered 
concert tapes recorded in the early 1970s. The 
performances—featuring six-string flattop, 
dobro, piano, bass, and banjo—are interrupted 
intermittently by audience applause, but for the 
most part this feels like a hootenanny; it opens 
with “Keep on the Sunnyside” (popularized in 
the 1930s by the Carter Family) and closes with 
the lovely Utah Phillips ballad “The Goodnight 
Loving Trail.” Along the way there’s a stunning 
rendition of “Four Strong Winds,” blues with 
Robert Johnson’s “Come on in My Kitchen,” and 
country classics such as “Sweet Dreams,” 
“Silver Threads and Golden Needles,” and 
“Crazy Arms,” as well as such popular country- 
gospel fare as “Will the Circle Be Unbroken” 
and “I'll Fly Away.” 

Ian Tyson stretches out with some flashy flat- 
picking on his original “Four Rode By” and the 
spry bluegrass-trad tune “Little Beggerman,” but 
overall there’s a simple, unfettered good-time 
feeling to this music that’s missing from the angst- 
ridden Americana of many of today’s artists. You 
can find it in abundance on these “lost” tapes. 
And that is refreshing, indeed. —GC 


Invigorating mix of Baroque and bluegrass 


In 2016, guitarist William Coulter and violinist 
Edwin Huizinga blended Bach and traditional 
Irish music with “The Liquid Gold Suite” on 
their self-titled debut as Fire & Grace. Now they 
deepen and expand their exploration into the 
Baroque and beyond with Fire & Grace & Ash’s 
Partita Americana. Adding mandolinist Ashley 
Broder to the fold, the trio rearranges Bach’s 
“E Major Partita” for violin, mandolin, and 
guitar. The titular partita is the album’s center- 
piece, interspersing six Baroque movements 
with American bluegrass and fiddle tunes. 

Kicking off with a Bach “Prelude,” Huizinga 
reels off spiraling 16th notes before segueing 
into a wavering siren’s wail on Vassar Clements’ 
“Lonesome Fiddle Blues.” Concurrently, Coulter 
threads rattling locomotive strums through a 
textured tapestry of plucked and pirouetting 
guitar. Here and throughout, the ambitious 
partita holds together because Coulter’s rhyth- 
mic and shape-shifting guitar is the springboard 
for Huizinga’s swan-diving violin and Broder’s 
icicle-sharp mandolin. 

The set is fleshed out with a mix of covers and 
a Broder original. On the French-Canadian tradi- 
tional tune “Waltz of the Little Girls,” the guitarist 
takes the spotlight. While delicate mandolin and 
swooning violin carry the haunting melody, Coul- 
ter’s plaintive cross-picking surges to the fore 
before dissolving into strums as delicate as mist. 

Listening to Partita Americana is like 
jumping down a wormhole where linear time 
vanishes. Centuries and cultural barriers melt 
away as old-world bourées and minuets spiral 
seamlessly into all-American waltzes and 


folk dances. —Pat Moran 


GREG BRANDT 
Luthier 


Distinctiv 


INTERNATIONAL 


GUITAR 


COMPETITION 
September 22-27, 2020 in Baltimore, Maryland, USA 


Organized by Baltimore Classical Guitar Society, Manuel Barrueco artistic director 
Hosted by Peabody Conservatory, Towson University, and UMBC 


Nylon String Guitars _ 


BALTIMORE 


eregbrandtguitars.com 


(818) 980-9348 


$35,000* 
$10,000 
$5,000 
$500 
$2,500 


All performers receive free accommodations 


1* prize 
2™ prize 
3 prize 
4%. 8" prize 


Audience Award 


Open to performers 15 to 32 years old 


For more information and repertorire requirements visit 


BaltimoreGuitarCompetition.org 


Application deadline: July 10, 2020 
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1870s Zogbaum & Fairchild/ 
John C. Haynes Parlor Guitar 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


couple of years ago, Darren Stewart— 

Chief of Police at the Stonington Police 
Department, in Pawcatuck, Connecticut— 
encountered a particularly sad case. Stewart 
was visiting the estate of a local celebrity, Eva 
Franchi, helping her prepare for an annual 
concert in memory of her late husband, the 
tenor and actor Sergio Franchi, when he 
spotted an old and apparently nice nylon-string 
guitar in miserable condition. 

“T questioned Eva, and it turned out that it 
was the guitar that Sergio had played on The Ed 
Sullivan Show,” says Stewart, referring to Fran- 
chi’s 24 appearances on the popular television 
variety show in the ’60s and early ’70s. “She was 


heartbroken, as the guitar had been in [improper] 
storage for 25 years and the hot and cold of New 
England had gotten to it. She just looked at me 
and said, ‘OK, darling, you get it fixed.” 

Stewart, an avocational guitarist with 30 
years of picking under his belt, knew just what 
to do. He took the instrument, with its detached 
back and braces, to Zachary Dustin, the owner 
of Frets, in Westerly, Rhode Island. Based on 
the hardware’s branding, Dustin determined 
that the guitar was probably built in the late 
1870s for the New York instrument company 
Zogbaum & Fairchild by the Boston-based 
luthier John C. Haynes, whose name appears 
on the back of the headstock. 


Dustin faced a daunting job. He initially 
considered building a mold to put the guitar 
back together, but opted instead to stabilize the 
back, reattach all the braces, and then clamp 
and glue the body a couple of inches at a time, 
every four or five days, until it finally resumed 
its original form. Among other repairs, Dustin 
also made a period-correct floating bridge 
based on images that he found online and re- 
fretted the guitar with original fretwire. All 
told, it took him a full year to complete the 
painstaking work of restoring the guitar. 
Stewart felt touched when he finally got to see 
the results of Dustin’s work. “It was like picking 
up a piece of history,” he says. AG 
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Still the Standard. 
— nena ————— 
Katie has been using her hands to expertly craft and assemble our 
guitars for over 4 years, because we believe it’s the only way to create 
the perfect tone. And it’s that legendary tone that has inspired music 


icons and passionate guitar players for generations. 


Hear Katie’s story and find your handcrafted HD12-28 


at www.martinguitar.com/handmade. ; 
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